




































































THE LITTLE FAIR SOUL. 





A little fair soul that knew not sin 
Looked over the edge of Paradise, 

And saw one striving to come in, 
With fear and tumult in his eyes. 


“Oh! brother, is it you ?” he cried, 

‘* Your face is as a breath from home, 
Why do you so long outside ? 

I am athirst for you to come. 
Tell me first how our mother 

And did she weep too much for me?” 


‘* White are her cheeks and white her hairs, 
But not from gentle teare for thee!” 


‘* Tell me where are our sisters gone ?” 
‘Alas! I left them weary and wan!” 
** And tell me, is the baby grown ?” 


** Alas! he will be soon a man/ 
Cannot you break the Fem yp days, 

And let the light of Death come through, 
Be St ee Sees, 

08s 90 few, 80 few 

Forties dele op ode 

That darkens tell ye Jind no shore, 
So waa the face o; ‘¢ to me, 

Until I sank for evermore / 
And like an army in the snow 

My days went past, a treacherous train, 
Each silent when he struck his blow 

Until I lay among them, slain /” 


‘Oh! brother, there was a path so clear!” 
‘* It might be—but 1 never sought.” 

‘‘Oh! brother, there was a sword so near!" 
“It might be—but I never fought.” 


‘* Vet, sweep this needless gloom aside 
For you are come to the gate at last.” 


Then in despair that soul replied, 
“ The gate is fast! The gate te fast!" 


‘*T cannot move the mighty weight, 
I cannot find the golden key, 

But hosts of heaven around us wait, 
And none has ever said No to me. 

Kind Saint, put by thy palm and scroll, 
And come undo the door for me!” 


** Rest thee still, thou little fair soul, 
It is not mine to keep the key.” 


** Sweet angel, strike these doors apart! 
That outer air is dark and cold." 


** Rest thee still, thou little pure heart, 
Not for my word will they unfold.” 


Up all the shining heights he prayed, 
For that poor Shadow in the cold, 
Still came the word, ** Not ours to aid! 
We cannot make the doors unfold !” 

But that poor Shadow, still outside, 
Wrung all the sacred air with pain, 
And all the souls went up and cried 
Where never cry was heard in vain. 
No eyes beheld the pitying Face, 
The answer none might understand, 
But dimly through the silent space 
Was seen the stretching of a Hand. 
M. B. SMEDLEY. 


THE PLANTER PIRATE, 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A TLUNTING PLANTER, 


Fortunately the light given by the flash of 
the pistol was not enough to discover me to 
them, and, after standing a few seconds to 
satisfy themselves that they were alone on 
the path, they moved on again, and were 
soon entirely ott of my hearing. 

The voice of the second speaker, however, 
still kept vibrating in my ear, and although 
it otherwise defied identification, I did rot 
feel convinced of its being that of the over- 
seer. 

On reaching the plantation house I had 
evidence to the contrary. The man was 
there himself, standing by the gate of the 
erclosure! He could not have got to the 
ground before me. 

I found Walter Woodley at home, and re- 
lated to him the scrap of conversation I had 
overhc_rd, 

** Some of our neighbors,” he said, with a 
careless laugh, ‘‘ who take interest in our 
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telling us he was off for Mississippi. He ex- 
plained by saying there was no boat at Nash- 
ville ready to start. Now that I know 
to be untrue. Here’s a queer fellow, and 
it's hard to say what he's dodging about here 
for." 

While listening I imagined I had obtained 
a cue as to whose voice I had heard in con- 
versation with Bill Black the boatman. It 
was the same that had jarred so disnagree- 
ably on my ear while pronouncing the name 
‘*Corneel.” It was Nat Bradley's. 

I stated my suspicion to the young planter. 

**1 didn’t know he was acquainted with 
Black, nor can I see what difference it should 
make to him about our having a large crop, 
or how we get it to market,” said Walter. 

Neither could I; and it was just this that 
| continued to mystify me, even after we had 
| ceased to converse on the subject. 

Strange enough no one in the neighbor- 
| hood had either seen or heard of Nat Brad- 
| ley’s reappearance in the place, 
| During the three days that intervened be- 
| fore my departure from the plantation, I had 
| not failed to make inquiries—of course in an 
| indirecf manner—but no one knew of a se- 
| cond visit from Nat Bradley. His first I had 
| frequently heard spoken of. There was no- 
| thing strange in it. 

This second visit, however, made in such 
secrecy, and with a falsehood for its excuse, 





| must have had some object of a leas honest 


affairs; though I cannot tell which of them. | 
Ah! I fancy I can explain it. We allow a} 
| quaintances, and once more set my face to 


per centage on every bale that reaches New 
Orleans without p Be 

it’s some friend of Black the boatman, who's 
been congratulating him on his chance of 
making a thing of it. By-the-way,” 
continued the young planter, c ing 
subject, “I've been down by Neal's ferry 
since dinner, and whom do you suppose I 
should see crossing there ?”’ 


“*How should I know, being a perfect 
| that I was fond of bunting. 


yj to everybody around you ?”’ 
“Ah! true. But you've seen him and 
heard us talk of him. Nat Bradley!” 

‘“* Nat Bradley! He here! I thought he 
said he was going down the river ?” 

“He did; but for all that he’s here 
again.” 

** For what purpose ?” I asked, inspired by 
an unpleasant thought. , . 

** Heaven only knows. He didn't seem too 
well pleased at seeing me. I suppose he 
fancied I might think it strange after his 


age. Likely enough | 


the | the proprietor. 


| kind, 

I could not help thinking so; and more 
that once this thought returned to distress 
me. 

Notwithstanding my reluctance to leave 
the plantation, the event could no longer be 
delayed. I could bear the thought with 
greater equanimity now that I had hopes 
soon again to see Cornelia. 

On my journey through Mississippi state 
I must call on her brother Heury. His plan- 
tation was not much outof my way. He 
could give me such sport, hunting bears, and 
deer, and panthers; shooting swans, egrets 
and eagles. She herself would be goi 
éown soon—perhaps Walter, too. Would 
not stay til] they came? 

Who would have declined such an invita- 
tion? Not I. My difficulty was to conceal 
an eagerness in its accentation. I promised 
to pay this visit to the Lunting b er; and 
then I bade adieu t) my Tennesseean ac- 


the South. 

In due time I reached the Mississippi plan- 
tation. 

I presented my letters of introduction to 
I was received with all the 
warmth of Western hospitality. 

Indeed, by my new host, Henry Woodley, 
credentials would scarce have been called 
for; it seemed sufficient for him to know 


Here everything was different from the 
old homestead in Tennessee; still, despite 
the primitive rudeness of the place, there 
was that picturesqueness that is pleasing to 
the eye. 

There were withal sufficient signs to en- 
sure comfort, and a kennel close by contain- 
ing @ score of staghounds, some of them show- 
ing scars that could ouly have been made 
by the claws of bear or panther, spoke of 
something more—that sport, of which their 
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THE BUTT END OF MY RIFLE, AND TUE EAGLE WAS MINE!" 


proprietor was so passionately fond—the 
grand chase, 

Henry Woodley was not the only man I 
had met, who, under the pretence of being 
a planter, passed three-fourths of his time 
in chase, his farming being only a pleasant 
fiction, a pretext to escape from the charge 
—even the self-accusation of having nothing 
to do! 

Soon after my arrival, my hoct commenced 
initiating me into the ways of a sportman's 
life, and in leas than a month I had collect- 
ed on my own account most of those 
trophies that fall to the lot of a Mississip- 
pian hunter. 

Among them were skins of the black bear, 
the red puma or ‘‘ painter,” of the back- 
woodsman, the spotted lynx, better known 
by the name of ‘‘ wild cat,"’ wolves, black 
and grey, with raccoons, opossums, skunks, 
swamp rabbits, and other four-fouted ‘ var- 
mints; while the antlers of a Virginian 
stag, the scaly skin of an antens the 
shark, and birds of nearly all kinds, figured 
in my collection. 

The king of all, however—the white-head- 
ed eagle—was still wanted to complete my 
museum. Several times I had seen this 
splendid bird soaring aloft or winging his 
way across the river; but, like most of the 
falcon tribe, the white-headed eagle is shy 
of the approach of man, and I had never 
succceded in getting a shut at one, All the 
more did J desire to add the eagle to my col- 
lection, 

My host, eager to gratify me, caused in- 
quiries to be made. 

It ended in our hearing of a roost upon 
one of the islands, some twenty miles down 
the river, where a nest had been observed in 
the spring, and afterwards the brood of 
birds —a single brace—along with their pa- 
renta; and accordingly I determined on mb- 
king an excursion to the island, 

On this occasion, I was to go without my 
host, accompanied only by one of bis negroes 
named ‘‘ Jake.” I had made several excur- 
sions so attended when the young planter was 
otherwise oocupied—Jake and the skiff being 
always placed at my disposal. 

The darkey knew tbe island in question, 
though he had never landed upon it; and, 
what I thought strange, did not seem to 
relish the idea of guiding me to the place; 
but without asking any further explanation 
I followed my unwilling conductor to the 
skiff. 

We started a little after daylight, and, as 
my skiffman had forewarned me, found the 
current exceedingly sharp, and not a little 
dangerous—especially as we approached the 
inland. 


What with snags, whirls, and “‘ sawyers,” 
we had some difficulty in making land, and 
might not have succeeded but fora large 
tree that had fallen over the bank and forum: 


search. He made some excuse about taking 
care of the skiff, and in the skiff I left him. 

I again thought his behavior strange; but 
made no objection to his remaining. 

Getting over the ry did not prove 
such an easy task, It was thickly studded 
with heavy timber. 

Although the sun was shining brightly, 
under the trees it resembled twilight. In 
addition to their own thick foliage, they 
were festooned with moss, that shut out the 
sky like a curtain. 

to despaired of seeing anything of the 
eagles. Looking overhead, I could not seo 
the sky, much less any object depending 
upon its brightness for being made visible. 

I began to think of going back to the 
river-bank, and had already stopped in my 
tracks, when I perceived a slender glint of 
light stealing through the timber beyond. 
It might be, that I had arrived near the 
other side of the island. In any case it was 
worth while going on to see; and I proceed 
ed towards the light. It proved only an 
opening among the trees, where a gigantic 
deadwood, divested of its leaves, permitted 
the sunlight to descend upon the earth. 

The tree, an enormous Uriedendron, had 
been struck by lightning, and its — imbe, 
blanched and twigless, were stretched, like 
a skeleton army, towards the sky. 

As I stood regarding it with upturned 
eyes, a strange sound came into my ears, 
almost filling them with its hard intonation. 
I can compare it no nothing so near to what 
it seemed aa the filing of a huge frame-saw, 
or the laugh of a maniac escaped from his 
keeper. 

Am I stood listening, it seemed to repeat 
itself in echoes, as if the whole island had 
been suddenly converted into a pandemo 
nium, 

I knew it now to be the scream of the 
white-headed eagle. 

I had not time to get my rifle ready for 
firing, when four of these grand birds—the 
parents and brood—of which I had heard 
spoken, came sailing overhead; their broad, 
spreading wings shadowed the patch of open 
ground as they soared majestically above the 
blighted tree. 

Twas in hopes that one or other of them 
would alight, and give me a chance of ob 
taining something like a fair shot. But in | 
this I was disappointed. Even over their 
own nest they were shy. It had long been 
forsaken, and the first that uttered the cry 
had sprung up from it, alarmed by my pre 
sence below. 

I waited for some time, but perceiving that 
they did not intend to alight, I determined 
to risk the chance of a flying shot 

I would have given something at that mo 
ment for a amooth bore loaded with ‘‘ buck.” 
Unfortunately I carried a rifle with only a | 
single bullet. 





ed a sort of pier, to which we were able to 
make fast the skiff. The tree was a gigant:c | 
cottonwood, whose weight bad hindered the 
current from carrying it off } 
Scrambling along its trunk, I at length | 
succeeded in planting my feet upon terra! 
firma, | 
The nest, I supposed, could not be far off, | 
and by the directions given me I could easily | 
find it. The darkey did not seem inclined 
to go ashore, or otherwise assist in the 


The four eagles continued to circle around 
the forsaken nest. I observed that only two 
of them had the white head and tail. The 
other two were of a uniform dark brown 
The former I knew to be the old birds with 
plumage matured 

Choosing the larger of these, I took aim 
and fired. 

The eagle fell at my feet, crippled by a 
shot through the shoulder 

But I had not yet secured my prize, and 





wounded bird thet went soteaming and fut. 
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come to its 

F would, in time, Bring me 
to the a 

Liees fg ht shoot the un- 
derwood, I walk on, as I ex- 
pected, soon saw the t : 
fore me. 

There was an with water, but as 
I drew near to it, see that it waa not 


the i g hee ® sort of lagoon, or pool of 
“Ptapt tor a short distence {ta 
and d 


»vered that it commun witha 
*‘ bayou” that appeared to lead out into the 


river. 

I fancied that it would take me the 
wrong way; and was turning to make a 
traverse in the opposite direction, when 
something down under the bank caught my 


eye. 
I first took it for a floating log; but on 
closer scrutiny, it proved to be an old cance 
of the kind Known as a ‘‘ dug-out.” 
It was moored to the root of one of the 
cypresses that overshadowed the 


It waa partially concealed by the out- 
stretched fronds of the palmettoes that grew 
around the root of the cyprena. 

Stepping down and examining it, I saw 
that its rude hawser of twisted ygrape-vino 
must have been holding there, perhaps, for 
months, It was some worthless, worn-out 
craft abandoned, perh forgotten. 

While making this reflection, my eye wan. 
dered to the opposite side of the grove 
There I observed other signs of human pre- 
sence, though not recent. 

There was a little «pot of cleared ground 
above a high bank that looked as if it had 
been used for a landing. 

Fragments of coarse canvas, such as is 
used for cotton ‘ bagging,” were strewn 
over it, and there were the ashes of an old 
fire. 

I thought it strange to ece such relics in 
that solitary place, and walked away, won 
dering what could have taken them there. 

My speculations, however, were soon in- 
terrupted by the necessity of finding my way 
back to the skiff, which proved more diff- 
cult than I bad expected. 

Not till I had wandered about for a full 
half-hour, and scratched my skin amon 
the sharp spikes of the palmettoes, did 
succeed in reaching my place of debarka 
tion, and then only by shouting myself 
hoarse, and getting a responsive shout from 
the skiffman, 

**T'se glad, massa, you got safe: board 
‘gen,” said he, a» I stepped into the boat. 

‘*Why’” I asked, wondering at the re- 
mark as well as the alacrity with which the 
darky pulled away from the cottonwood, 

** Kase I tink dat ere island a dangersome 





place.” 
‘* Dangerous place! Io what way ’”’ 
‘‘ Doan no, massa, doan ho; but folks do 


say de debbil hab been seen an’ heerd dar 
ob nights, One ob Mass Bradley's black 


| people tole meso. Mass Bradley's planta 


shun not far off on toder side; but none o’ 
dem niggers ebba goes on dat island. No 
b'dy else ebba go dar. Sartin shoo de place 


| am hanted,.” 


I could not help emiling at his superst 
tion, though I was not a little chagrined at 
his not having sooner confided it to me, so 
that I might have made a more careful ex- 


| ploration of the interesting locality 


When I thought of the gloomy obecurity 
of ita shadows, the deep, dank lagoon that 
alept stagnant under its trees, the weird 


| drapery of Spanish moss that thickly fes 


tooned their branches, I did not so mac) 
wonder at the superstitious awe with which 
my sable skinned companion had been led tu 
regard it. It was just the kind of spot to 
be ** hanted.”’ 

As we passed over the river the darkey be 
eame very communicative, and remarks far 
from complimentary to Mr. Nat Bradley con- 
tinually fell from his lips 

“This Mr. Bradley don't appear to be 
much of a favorite of yours, Jake?” 
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“Nor nob'dy ess's, massa. All our dar- 
Kies hate um like de piven snake.” 


eee 


e . 
“But your master appears very fed of 
him.” 
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“ Maybe maybe be ain't.” 
After t, 
to his cara, and fer 


Jake 
alent 
satiafied that no son of 


me 
Africa terminate a dialogue with euch 


an unsatisfactory conclusion, I waited for 





These 





Thad not long to wait; scarce a dozen 


Strdkes of the oar 

™ Das aneg be 9 reason, sar, why Masse 

Henry show friendshi pee es | ‘ 

cap tase howtious Ginan wn hyar in de 
y state; an’, maybe, dat ‘ere am 

one ob a 


“Ab! you think the friendship is not real? 
There is on 





and dis know it,” 
' sa — ——. 

“You, Massa "Tranger, dar am de 
ence ” 

* What?" 

My heart beat quickly as I put the ques. 
tion, for in the answer I expected to hear 
something of Miss Woodle 

** Well, massa,” replied akiffman, afiee 
6 while _ } spent in cogitation, 
- hk you Masa Henry's friend, an’ 
doan’ know why I shouldn't tell you all "bout 
de bigness ‘tween your Massa Henry and 


infloo 





Tove Bradley.” 
. | “IT am your master’s friend,” 1 said, to 
encourage him. ‘You may trust me, 
Jake” 


** Wal, ear, it war jess dis, One day dey 
war out in de woods, on a big deer drive 
Dar war Mass Henry hissef, and Mas Brad- 
ley. Dat war de only day I ebber know him 

a buntin, and dar war sebbrel odder of 
ie planters "bout hyar, all huntin togedder. 
De drive war ober, an dey'd all set down to 
take a epell o' rest, and eat de vittle dat de 
niggas had brought dem in o wagon. Den dey 
got to playia cards, and I'se believe it war 

de Boss Bradley dat fuss proposed um. You 


| 
him to resume epeech | turn, 


something 
\ Behind de bush! Dat dere is so fo’ sartin, 


particulars 
| versation with my host. I + 
as plausible excuses. No doubt he bad been 
up to Vicksburg, but not u business. He 
— gone there to most age ay wooly, 
y ber boat. o- 
enthes clearer. 

He took his leave, borrowing a horse from 
my hort, and promising to bring bim back 
on the morrow 

Before that time, I, too, determined upon 
| being gone 





| My proposal of departure was met by eur: | 


prise on the part of planter host. He 
would not hear of it. He had been organ- 
izing a grand bear hunt— surely I would not 
diva i him ? 

* You will not,” said his sister, as we were 
left for a moment alone. 

I scarce knew what to say. 

** Why do you leave us in such haste?” 

Btill less could I make answer to the 

question, 
** It is very wicked of you,” she continued 
to urge; ‘‘ and not very gallant,” added she, 
with a provoking pout. ‘You appear to 
have been contented here till I came. 1! 
shall think you are running away to avoid 
me." 

There was truth in this, though not in the 
sense she intended it. 

‘* Do etay!" she said, near, and 
almost entreating me, ‘‘ my r will be 
so vexed by your lea us; anditoo If 
you go I shall always it was my pre- 
sence that had driven you —- ™ 

What could be the meaning of that speech ? 
It made me feel that I was either a favored 
or a flattered man. If the first, she who 








know Mass Henry nebba plays on de carda— 
dat is, he nebber plays for money. But 
dey'd all been a drinkin—de hunters and de 
planters.an dar war mint juleps an claret | Cornelia Woodley ’ 
sangarees, an dat ere stuff like ginger beer, | ‘To discover this was the object of my next 
dey call shamp-pains; so dey all set too to | remark, the rudeness of which can only be 
de card playin, Masa Henry among de rest | excused by the torture my suspicions were 
Dey played poker, and dey played a French causing me 
gaine dey calls “ yoker,” and dey staked ‘*Not your presence, Miss Woodley,” I 
golly! dey staked as high aaa hundred dol- | said, ** but that of one whose absence would 
lars apiece | Ob cons Mass Henry, knowin jess | no doubt cause you far greater regret than 
nex to nuffin ‘bout de game, he war boun to | mine 
lose. Whugh'! he did lose, two thousan dol The surprise that leaped up into her great 
lars, elbery red cent! and who'd ye ‘spose he | gazelle eyes was not unpleasing to me, 
lore win to” There was something in it that spoke of in 

* Who t" u at loast, it was not coquetry ’ 

* Why, dat same bossy Bradley. Ob cons “Of whom do you speak, sir?” 
Marea Henry hadn't no money ou de ground, I hesitated to give the name. I may have 
for who's a gwine to be a toatin two thousan | been wronging her. In any case I had no 
dollars "bout im So he guy de planter, | right to interfere with her predilections, 
Kemdley, his writin for de amount, which |My @ ech had placed me in a dilemma, 
dem calle a purmissory note. Wal, dat cre | from which | would have been too happy to 
note ain't been paid yet, and it's de not pay. | escape without further controversy, 
ment ob it dat make Massa Henry ‘pear sech Fortunately there was a chance, by her 
friends wi’ Mase ianter Bradley Now, ear, | brother at that moment reappearing, to re 
yea'e got de explication ob de whole sarcum. | new his solicitations 
stance.” This time they were The 

** T hope ft is the true one ™ | short conversation with his sister had caused 

‘What, Massa! Why for you hope dat’ | a change in my sentiments, It had inspired 
You say you Mass Henry friend. Sure you | me with fresh hope, under the whispering» 
no wish him two thousan debt to bossy | of which | was easily persuaded to stay for 
Bradley ¥" | the gran’! bear hunt 

It was not strange the negro should ex ’ ° 
prem surprise atmy speech. | had answered | 
mechanically and without thought of the in 
terpretation he might put upon it, thinking 
only of myaclf and the relief his explanation 
bad couse me 

* Lor, massa! it am a big heap, two thou 
sean dollar! Great big heap for young Mass 
Henry. He nebber pay dnt hisself till de 
ole equire die an’ leab ‘um some ob dat ‘ere 
plantashun in Tennassee. He no make | 
money hyar like bossy Dradley, Tank de 
lor’ I heear Massa Henry «wa’ he nebba tech 
de cards no more. Dat's one bit o° satta 
facshun ™ 

‘Does Mr Bradley often visit your mas 


ter’ 


made it was an angel; if the second, a cruel 
coquette, In which category sheuld I place 





ence | 


successful 


° . 


Next day, according to promise, Bradley 
brought back the horse, one of his negroes 
riding another. 

His own waa unaaddled and stabled, which 
told of his intention to make a stay 

Thus brought together, we were neces 
sarily introduced, and for the first time, | 
| exchanged speech with a man for whom I 
| had felt euch an instinctive aversion. 

I xaw that there was a black cloud upon 
his brow, whenever Miss Woodley took an 
interest in anything I said. Once, I caught 
his eye turned upon me, with a scowl so 
bitter, as almost to tempt me to take notice 
of it 

The situation appeared to be irksome to 
jallthe party, Our host did not seem easy 
with two such ill-assorted guests; his sister 

also showed signs of constraint 
You mean | Opportunely there came a relief. My late 
mes at one time more than another’ | skiffman, Jake, who had been scouting 





** Wal, sar, dat depend 
('m what?" 
(ra de seezun ob de yar.” 
‘On the season of the year’ 
he « 


** Yes, war, jon ao” 

Jake had ceased to be communicative, and 
required drawing 

| suppose there are times when business 
requires him to be at your master's planta 
tion ¥" 

‘Wal, ve see, dar's de summer seerun; 
he doan come much den. I b'lieve him been 
only twice dis summer, an' de once you see 
um yourseff, sar An’ dar's de winter sce 
sun; den Mass Bradley go good deal down 
to de grand city—Orleena So de folks 
nay“ 

“That would leave him no time to visit 
your master’s plantation.’ 

* Ab! he find time for dat." 

** But when?" 

‘Wal, sar, I tell 
sister 
de plantatehun. Dat am de troof.” 

ore than half prepared for this commu 
nication, it did not come with such a sur 
prise 

To conceal my thoughts from him who 
had made it, I said, with an air of careless 

j ness, which cost me an effort, 

‘Perhaps he is Miss Woodley's sweet 

beart r" 


you: When massa's 


** May be so, sar; may be so.” 

Though Jake's answer was not conclusive, 
i forbere to continue the conversation. 

I had started a subject that was causing 
me pain, and further disclosures could only 
increase it 


After all, what was Miss Woodley to me? 
The interest I felt in her—was it more than 
frnendly ? 

From these reflections I was startled by 
the voice of the skiffman. 

“ Talk ob de debbil,” said he, ‘and dat 
gen!'um shoo to be clost by. Dis time, how 
ever, we war talkin ob an angel.” 

“An angel! What do you mean, Jake *" 

* Look yonna, sar! What you see yonna ?” 

** | see @ steamboat.” 

* Yar—joss so. And in dat steamboat dar 
am an I! Sartin shoo dar am.” 

“1 don't understand you.” 

‘Golly, Massa ! 


a ee >» . 
Se tr er 














“Wal, what she do dat for but put some'dy 
‘shore, and dat some'iy be Miss Woodley. 


Miss Corneel—come down to ‘tay on | 


j through the woods, brought in the report 
that the pigeons were gathering in great 
numbers, and anxious to see how the «port 
was conducted in this district, I started with 
the rest, gun in hand, and Miss Woodley was 
for the time left alone 

| Ido not propose to give a description of 

| pigeon shooting as practised in the back 

| wowls of the West. Infact, ‘I only speak of 

j it in consequence of an incident which oc 

j curred, and which was near costing me my 

| life 

Some cf the party carried shot, and others 

| were provided with the rifles 

| Among those armed with the latter was 

| Nat Bradley, who, as is usual with ey 

riding about, had brought his gun along with 
him 

1 myself carried the same kind of weapon. 

A* in cover shooting, there is some danger 
in this sport—especially when the party is 
a large one, and at a season before the leaves 
| have fallen from the trees. Each sportaman 

pursues his own course, without thinking of 

others, and as the birds may be either upon 
| the ground, the wing, or perched upon the 
lowermost branches, guns are not always 
pointed to the aky. 

With shot flying about, and now and then 
the bullet of a rifle, one might be excused 
for feeling a little nervous 

I have never been aceused of being a 
coward, but I must confess that on this oc- 
casion there came a creeping, crawling feel- 
ing over me, as if there was some peril at 
my back—some forewarning of evil behind 
me—some admonition that an enemy was 
on my track. 

I was not wrong. Suddenly the “ 2-2ip” 
of a bullet was heard, and a shot came close 
| to my ear. 

So close had the thing come that I felt 
the current of air sweeping across my cheek, 
and turning suddenly to the tree behind me, 
saw the score where the ball had 
buried itself in the bark 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





t@ ‘‘ They don’t make as good mirrors 
as they used to,"’ remarked an old lady, as 
| she observed @ sunken eye, wrinkled face 
jand livid xion, in a glass that she 
| usually looked into. 


_—_—- - —_ 
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The Death Shadow of The Poplars. 

We can supply back numbers of Taz Post 
to Jan. 4th, containing the whole of this in- 
teresting story. 


——— @ — —-—— 


| SYDNIE ADRIANCE; 


OR, TRYING THE WORLD. 


We began in Tae Post of April 4th, the 
above novelet by Miss Douglas. 

It is the story of a young girl's adventures 
in “trying the world,” and we think will be 
perused with a great deal of interest. 

It will probably run through from fifteen 
to twenty numbers of Tux Post. 


—--- = — —— 


A NEW NOVELET. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


We began June 13th a new novelet by 
Capt. Mayne Reid, called “Tux PLANTER 
Pinats.” It will be accompanied with en- 


vi 
Will our friends and patrons through the 
country please call the attention of their 
| acquaintances to this story’ We will send 
Tun Post en trial for six months for one 
dollar 
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| THE WEATHER. 

An English gentleman, a Mr. Sua, 

| has come to some conclusions respecting 
weather rather different from teens which 
are usually held. 

We are in the habit here of supposing 
that a cold winter will be followed by a 
hot summer, and a hot summer by a cold 
winter—forgetful that, if this were uni- 
formly the case, we never should have any 
thing else but extremely cold winters and 
hot summers, having once began with one 
lof them, until the end of all things. 

However it may be on this side of the 
| ocean, Mr. Brumham affirms as a conclusion 
| supported by the Greenwich tables of the 
| weather for the past ninety-seven years, 
|that waiformity of temperature invariably 
precedes extremes of heat or cold. 
}mer, such uniformity betokens a 

| winter; and in winter, a hot summer. 
Mr. Brumham says:—*' When the range 
of mean temperature in the first quarter of 
the year has been less than two degrees, the 
| succeeding summer has invariably been cha- 
racterized by extraordinary heat 
stances of this have occurred within the 


| period under consideration, and there is but | 
jone instance of the summer temperature | 


| having reached ninety-five degrees, without 


the uniformity of temperature, lesa than one | 


}and a half degrees, having prevailed in the 
winter quarter.” 

Other laws are stated as follows :—‘* When 
the mean temperature of the months from 
December to March inclusive are above or 
about the average, the succeeding summer 
is almost always above the average: When 
the means from November to March inclu 
sive are all above the average (except Janu- 
ary), the succeeding summer is always above 
the average also: When the difference be- 
tween the means of May and June is about 
one or one and a half degrees, the remainder 
| of the summer is generally very cold. Ina 
similar way, Mr. Brumham shows that it is 
| possible to foretell the winters, and he gives 
; as an ‘infallible’ rule—when the mean tem- 
| perature of December ia more than two de 





grees above that of November, the winter | 


| quarter (January, February, March) will al- 
ways have a mean temperature considerably 
above the average.” 

Whether these statements be correct or 
not, this English gentleman evidently has 
gone to work in the right way. If we are 
ever to understand the laws which govern 
heat and cold, rain and drought, we must 
give up mere guessing, and etudy and com- 
pare facta. Just now, we in this part of the 
world, are puzzled with the excessive 
amount of rain. This Spring, according to 
our farmers, is the raimiest season that they 
have ever known, Never has it been so 
dificult to get their fields ploughed, and 
their corn ig. There must be a cause for 
this, if we could but ascertain it. 

We have a report, we know not how true 
& one, that the Gulf Stream is running over 
a hundred miles further from the coast this 
year than usual. If this be true, it may ac- 
count for a somewhat cooler season; but we 
should think it would cause leas rather than 
more moisture and rain. The whole sub- 
a, however, is en in the mists and 

of ignorance, nothing but the 
lighted torch of patient scientific research 
can penctrate the gloom. 
—_——____._>—---—-— 
EVE AND ABEL. 

We call the attention of our readers in 
Philadelphia and its yieinity to Mr. Jackeon's 
Marble Group of EVE AND AneL. This 
group has been very highly extolled by the 
critics of Boston New York, and is well 
worthy of the attention of our citizens. It 
is on exhibition at Seott's Art Gallery, No. 
10380 Chestnut street. 
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THE MAID OF ATHENS. 
FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING Post. 


THMBEN SEWING MACHINES Com- 
BINED IN ONE. 
A new Plate—called the Bruen Plate—has 


been devised for the Whecler & W ‘s {** The Maid of Athem, oe te? 
achine Byron, is now Mra Black of the 
fe eel Thong: Powe By: Mra. Black is an excclient Rousek her 


for the ordinary one, the operator is e 
‘ one which 
Wheeler & Wilsen) of ber ot tb the 
+ 
shin t 


I 
from pial of Oiwuh o the 


one stiteh. a 

Btiteh ~~ by om - y~ meut of , and a cane cut from 

mental se wing is not equalled. the olive-grove "a Felton's Lectures 
Thus the of this ean, at | “reece | 

their make a stitch that is alike on EPIGRAM. 

both or one that is more elastic. They Feeds ppm phen 9 Naat bat 

‘ean make a stitch that can be raveled, or Inspired the strain w Byron sung ; 


,eme that cannot be raveled, as may be re- 





Now—* Athen's Matron” old and gray, 
Is famous made another way. 
On Felton's shelves her olives stand, 


| as many of those to whom 


to ua, in order to avoid the possibility | 


nary spools of cotton or silk,| As hints to girls of Yankee land, 
without rewinding or filling bobbins. In| That Youth and Beauty soon are past, 
fact, do all and every variety of work that Do what we will they cannot last; 

can be done on either a Wheeler & Wilson | While homely virtues plied with care, 
or Grover & Baker Machine, besides ex- | Are fitted best for lengthened wear. 
ecuting work that neither of those machines | R. C. K. 
is capable of doing. 

Capable ladies of our acquaintance who | 
have tried these plates, inform us that they | 
are all that they are represented to be. And 
we have furnished 
Sewing Machines as Premiums, may like to 
have them, we have made arrangements to 
furnish them at the regular price of Ten 
Dollars. Upon the receipt of which, we will 
send the Bruen Plate by express, at the cost 
of the person ordering it. 
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TO YOUNG EN. 


BY , W. BEECHER. 








Young men, let me say a word to you 
about the beginning of your plans in life. 

There are two ways ing up before 
every one of you. One lies literally along 
the surface of the earth. The other reste 
on the earth, but reaches toward heaven. 
Either of them may include worldly pros- 
perity. One makes the whole expe 
earthy. The other, while it gives a man the 
possession of earthly joys, makes these the 
germs of higher and nobler ones, 

Now, there are tens of thousands that, 
like the patriarch of old, have left their 
father’s house. Some are exiled on a foreign 
shore. Some are on the sea, Some are in 
remote states. Some have come from rural 
districts to the city; from old occupations to 
new and untried ones, 

Now, what a glorious beginning of life is 
that by which a young man consecrates him- 
self, in the very first step, and distinctly 
purposes with himself and promises his God 
that he will unite earthly pursuits and am- 
bitions with heavenly ambitions and pur- 
suits, saying, ‘‘ 1 will never sever my con- 
nection with heaven. My ladder shall stand 





THE PRIZE ENIGMA. 


We have received the following from Mr. 
relative to this matter :— 


Ma. Perensox:—In Tux Poet for June 6th, | 
noticed a communication from “M.” relative to my 
“Prize Enigma,” which appeared in Tae Post in 
February. Her charges are very grave, and I feel it 
my duty to answer them. 

In the first place, I will say that my offer was made 
and carried out in good faith. Some of my friends 
advised me to make an “ April fool” of it, but I did 
not doit. I did not, as “ M.” says, coin the name of 
“Miss Lillie Osgood,” though by that lady's state- 
ment I know it to be a fictitious one. In the few 
lines accompanying her solution she stated she with- 
held ber real name, not wishing it to appear in Tax 
Post, in case she should gain the prize. A great 
many did the same. I would gladly furnish the 


In sum- | 
severe | 


Six in- | 


readers of Tux Poet with Mise Oszood's address did 
1 possess it. I was requested to address “ Miss Lillie 
Osgood, Pittsbarg, Pa.” 

Mies “ M." thinks it very strange that I should lore 
her (Mise Osgood's) solution. She will not think so 
when she reflects what a vast number of solutions | 
received. Several more mysteriously disappeared, 
| one in particular from a gentleman in Philadelphia. 
| Ihave had two “Prize Enigmas” in the “ Waverly 

Magazine,” and the books were awarded ar promined. 
If any of Tux Poet's readers wish, 1 will furnish 
‘them with the whole address of the lucky ones, to 
whom they can write and ratiefy al) doubts. 

Again, Miss “M." accuses me of composing the 
solution which did appear in “Tur Post.” I did 
notdoso, Why! Simply because I could not do 
#0, if Thad tried. The author requested me to ad 
drees “ Mies Baker, care of J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.” 

The volume awarded to “ Mies Ongood” war the 
handsomest one of the kind I could purchase. It 
ie Gt to adorn the parior-table of any young lady. 

Then the sccueer takes the pulue to array my real 
mame before the readers of “Tur Pose.” I thank 
her for her kindness, as it base saved me the trouble. 
| Clerks sometimes act for the firm. I can ece but one 
| motive for her communication, and that is revenge. 

If «he, or any of ber friends, had been the recipient 

of the * Prize,” all would have been well, 
| wish «he would send me het real name and ad 
dress. 

Hoping, Mr. Petereon, that I have cleared myself 
of tee charges, IL romain yours truly, 

Hos. C. HARBAUGH, 
Casstown, Ohio. 








If there is such a lady as ** Miss Lillie Os- 
good, of Pittsburg, Penn. ,” she undoubtedly 
}is in the habit of reading Tne Post, and 

will be able to inform us of the reception of 
| the prize volume, and send us her real name 
} and address, She will doubtless do so, see® 
ing how necessary it is for Mr. Harbaugh's 
vindication. As to what Mr. Harbaugh says 
of ** M.'s" motives, it is nota matter for 
further discussion. ‘‘ M.'s" motives have 
nothing to do with the question—which is 
simply, did Mr. Harbaugh award the Prize 
volume, according to his promise, or did he 
not’ We want no discussionand no evidence 
upon any other point. But this point we 
wish to be fully satisfied upon. Can Mr. Har- 
bangh send us the evidence of the Postmas- 


on the ground, but its top shall never come 
down from the heavenly rest.” That is not 
your planning. It were wise if it were. Oh, 
the wantonness and the shame of those who 
early essay to dispossess life of its moral re- 
straints and its influences! There be many 
who make use of their first liberty to escape 
from home and to disown the inspiration 
which they consider superstition; to cast off 
the bamds that hold them back from vice. 
They are not going to be tied to their father 
and mother by leading strings any longer, 
they say. They assert their liberty, sup- 
posing that liberty and license are one and 
the same thing. They mean to understand 
more of life. As if a knowledge of life were 
to be found by grovelling in ite low and 
animal desires and pursuits! Asif a man 
should seek himself, by going toward the 
lion, the ox, the hog, the beast of the field! 
There are some who suppose that knowledge 
is increased by knowing something of the 
morbid conditions of life. But blessed are 
they whose first vision is of angels when 
they go away from their father’s and 
mother's house, and know that it is a vision 
of angels, and accept it as such.— Herald of 
Health. 





The Man in the Iron Mask. 


It is now generally known, or at least be- 
lieved, that this mysterious being, con- 
cerning whom so many wild fables have been 
fabricated, was the son of Cardinal Mazarin 
and Anne of Austria. That Queen’s mar- 
riage was not a happy one with Louis XIII., 
who in his last illness said, ‘In my present 
situation it is my duty to forgive, but not to 
believe her. Louis XIV. is supposed to have 
been kept in ignorance of the fact of his 
having an elder brother (to whom, though 
born in wedlock, the same royal paternity 
as that to which he himself laid claim could 
not, with seeming Pee, be ascribed, ) 
until after the death of Mazarin, when state 
and family reasons necessitated secrecy on 
his part. For many years the wearer of the 
lron Mask had resided at a chateau of Saint 
Margaret's Isle in the Sea of Provence, and 
the Marquis de Louvois was reported to 
have treated him there with the respect due 
to royalty. 


| ter at Casstown, that he deposited a book in 





WANTING Frienps.—“ I wish that I had 
some good friends to help me on in life!” 
| cried idle Dennis, with a yawn. 

**Good friends! Why you have ten!” re- 
| plied his master. 
‘*I'm sure I haven't half so many, and 


the Post-office, directed to ** Miss Lillie Os- 
good ’” 





o e 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Coustn PauL. By Jessizt GLENN. Pub- : 
lished by G. W. Carleton & Co., New York; | thone I have are too poor to help — , 
and also for sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haf- a your fingers, my boy,” said his 
felfinger, Philada. aa 

Rosrk Marner. A Tale of the War. By Dennis looked at his large, stro 


Mrs. Many J. HoLMes, author of ** Tempest | *“Count thumbs and ail,” 
and Sunshine,” ‘‘ Lena Rivers,” etc., ete, | ™®Str. 
‘*I have; there are ten,” said the lad. 


Published by G. W. Carleton & Co., New’! ‘ 
‘Then never say you have not got ten 


York ; and also for sale by Claxton, R . 
& Haffelfinger, Philada. 7 — — | good friends, able to help you on in life. 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. Try what those true friends can do before 


Chapters in the | ; 
Philosophy of Education. By Joux 8. Hant, | YOU begin grumbling and fretting because 
you do not get help from others.” 


LL.D., Principal of the New Jersey State 
Normal School. Published by Eldredge & 
Brother, 17 and 19 South Sixth street, Phila. 

FAaRaDAayY Aas A Discoverer. By Jonn 
TYNDALL. Published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York; and also for sale by G. W. 
Pitcher, Philada. 

Tur Brack DWARF AND A LEGEND oF 
Montrose. By Sir WALTER Scott, Bart. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York; 
and also for sale by G. W. Pitcher, Phila. 

Tue UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, Pic- 
TURES FRoM ITALY, AND REPRINTED 
pieces, By CHARLEs Dickens Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York; and also 
for sale ty G. W. Pitcher, Philada. 

Rep GAUNTLET, by Stn WALTER ScorTt, 
and Tom TrppLer’s Grounp, by CHARLES 
DickENs. Published by T. B, Peterson & 
Bros,, Philada. 

Tue FAMILY ADVISER AND GUIDE TO 
THE Mepicine Cuest. A Concise Hand- 
Book of Domestic Medicine. By a Physician. 
Published by John Wyeth & Brother, No. 
1412 Walnut street, P 

ArPLeton's RaltLway AND STEAM Navi- 
GATION Guipe. June 1868 Published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

RuyMes oF Love AND LE&Isure, with 
adapted pieces. By Bens.G. Herr. Pub- 
lished by Wylie & Giest, Lancaster, Pa. 

Stamp Durres. As amended by Act of 


Co, roved March 2, 1867. A Card 
Peterson 
Phileda, 


hands. 
added the 





{3#" The Northern Monthly has ceased to 
exist, and will hereafter be merged into 
Putnam's Monthly. It was first started as 
the New Jersey Magarine, and was always 
conducted with spirit and ability—perhaps 
too much of both to succeed. 

t#~ Parton has scen a letter written by 
President Andrew Jackson, in which there 
are fifty errors in spelling; and con 
with an intimate friend of Old Hickory, who 
heard him (Jackson) say that he didn’t be- 
lieve the world was round. 

i The Newburyport Herald, speaking 
of Matthew Currier, now in his ninety-first 
year, who has worked at shoemaking seventy - 
five years, says ‘for three-quarters of a 
century he sat on bis seat and pulled his 
ends.” He must bea good deal 
by this time. 

3” The worshippers at an Syteceee 
church at Buffalo were considerably edified 
on Ascension day, owing to the fact that a 
tom cat had taken refuge inside the organ, 


T. B. & Bros, 
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Fourteen years ago, I drove from Danbury 
Littleton, a distance of forty-two miles, 
as I had to await the arrival of two or 
and did not start until after 
a good distance to 
in the dead of win- 
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I carried was not due at Littleton, by the 

until one o'clock in the morning, 
but winter the postmaster was very 
often to sit up a little later than that 
hour for me. 

One in January, when I drove up for 
my mail at Danbury, the postmaster called 
me into his office. 

** Pete,” said he, with an im t, seri- 


ous look, ‘‘ there's some pretty heavy money 
=a ty eo he pointed to the 

as he spoke, He said the money was 
from Boston to some land agents up near 
the Canada line. pe wy he asked me if I'd 
got any | who were through 
to Littleton. told him I did not know, 
** but suy I haven't,” says I. 

“Why,” says he, ‘ the agent of the lower 
route came in to-day, and he says that there 
have been two suspicious characters on the 
stage that came up last night, and he sus- 
pects that they have an eye upon this mail, 
so that it will stand you in hand to be a little 
careful,” 

Me said the agent had described one of 
them as a short, thick-set fellow, about 
— ears of age, with long hair, and a 
thick, heavy clump of beard under the chin, 
but none on the side of his face. He didn't 
know an, about the other. I told the 
the old fellow I guessed there wasn't much 


r. 
“Oh, no, not if you have got ngers 

; but I only told you of this so that 
you might look out for your mail, and look 
out sharp when you change horses.” 


passengers, two of whom rode to my 
first . I reached s 
Mills at dark, w we stopped for supper, 


and where my other two passengers con- 
cluded to stop for the night. 

About six o'clock in the evening I left 
Gowan’s Mills alone, having two horses and 


I had seventeen miles to go, and a hard 
seventeen it was, too. The night was quite 
elear, but the wind was s and cold, the 
loose snow flying in all 
drifts were deep and closely packed. It was 
slow, tedious work, and my horses soon be- 
came leg-w and restive. At the distance 
of six miles I came to a little settlement 
called Bull's Corner, where I took fresh 
horses. I'd been two hours going that dis- 
tance. As I was going to start, a man came 
up and asked me if I was through to 
Littleton. I told him I should go through 
if the thing could possibly be done. He said 
he was very anxious to go, and as he had no 
earn < eae him to jump in and make 
hi { as comfortable as possible. I was 
gathering up my lines when the hostler came 
out and asked me if I knew that one of my 
horses had cut himself badly. I jumped out 
and went with him, and found that one of 
the animals had got a deep cork-cut on the 
off fore-foot. I gave such directions as I 
considered necessary, and was about to turn 
away, when the hostler remarked that he 
thought I came alone. I told him I did. 


a — 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


| aamured that the stout leather had been cut 
—— 
ere was a discovery, I began to wish I 
had taken a little more forethought before 
leaving Danbury; but as I knew that mak- 
i ach wishes was only a waste of time, I 
q ve it up, and began to consider 
what I bed best to do under the existing cir- 
cumstances. I wasn't | eo ee 
mind upon s few easntial points. 3 " 
the man behind me was a n; second, 
he had cut open the mail-bag, and rebbed it 
of some valuable matter. He must have 
known the money letters by their size and 
shape; third, he meant to lane the 3 > 
on the first ity; and fourthly, 
shoot me if I attempted to 


things over in my mind, 
end pectty coon I thought of 0 couse to 
pursue. I knew if I would get my hands 
safely upon the rascal, I must take him 
wholly unawares, and this I could not do 
while he was behind me; for his eyes were 
upon me all the time—«o I must resort to 
stratagem. Only a little distance ahead was 
a house, and an old farmer named Longee 
lived there, and directly before it a huge 
snow-bank stretched across the road, through 
which a track for wagons had been cleared 
with shovels. 

As we approached the cot, I saw a light in 
the front room, as I felt confident I should, 
for the old man ponany sat up until the 
stage went by. I drove on, and when nearly 
opposite the dwelling, stood up as I bad fre- 
quently done when approach difficult 
places. I saw the snow-bank ahead, and 
could distinguish the d cut which had 
been shovelled through it. I urged my horses 
to a speed, and when near the bank 
fo them into it. 

One of the runners mounted the edge of 
the bank, after which the other run into the 
cut, thus throwing the sleigh over about as 
quick as though lightning had struck it. M 
passenger had not calculated on any suc 
movement, and wasn't prepared for it; but 
I had calculated, and was p red. He 
rolled out into the deep snow, with a heavy 
buffalo robe about him, while T lighted u 
my feet directly on top of him. I punched 
his head into the snow, and sang out for old 

. I did not have to call a second 
time, for the farmer had come to the win- 
dow to see me pass, and as soon as he saw 
my sleigh overturned, he had lighted his 
lantern and hurried out. 

“What's to pay?” asked the old man as 


he came "R. 

** Lead the horsos into the track, and then 
come here,” said I. « 

As I spoke I partially loosened my hold 
u the villain’s throat, and he drew a 
platol from his bosom ; but I saw it in season, 
and jammed bis head into the snow again, 
and got the weapon away from him. By this 
time Longce had led the horses out and 
came back, and I explained the matter to him 
in as few words as possible. We hauled the 
rascal out into the road, and, upon examina- 
tion, we found about twen o 
letters which he had stolen from the mail- 
bag, and stowed away in his pockets. 

{e swore, and threatened, and prayed; but 
we paid no attention to his blarney. Longee 
got some stout cord, and when we had 
securely bound the villain, we tumbled him 
into the pung. I asked the old man if he 
would avcompany me to Littletown, and he 
said ‘‘of course.”” So he got his overcoat 
and muffler, and ere long we started on. 

I reached the end of my route with my 
mail all safe, though not as snug as it might 
have been, and my mail-bag a little the worse 
for the game that had been played upon it. 
However, the mail-robber was secure, and 
within a week he was identified by some 
officers from Concord, as an old offender; 
and I’m rather inclined to the opinion that 





‘Then where did you get that passen- 
ger?” said he. } 
** He just got in,” I anawered 

** Got in from wheret” 

**T don't know.” 

** Well, now,” said the hostler, ** that's | 
kind o’ curious. There ain't been no such 
man at the house, and I know there ain't 
been none at any of the neighbors.” 

‘* Let's have a look at his face,”’ said I. 
‘“*We can get that much at any rate. Do 
you go back with me, and when I get into 
the pung, just hold your lantern so that the 
light will shine into his face." 

He did as I wished, and as I stepped into 
the pung I got a fair view of such portions 
of my passenger's face as were not muffled 
up. I saw a short, thick frame; full, hard 
features, and I could almost see that there 
was a heavy beard under the chin. I 
thought of the man whom the postmaster 
had described to me; but I didn’t think seri- 
ously upon it until I had started. Perhaps 
I had gone half a mile, when I noticed the 
mail bag wasn’t in its old place under my 
foet. 

** Hallo!” says I, holding up my horses a 
little. ‘** Where's my mail?” 

My passenger sat on a seat behind me, and 
I turned toward him. 

** Here is a bag of some kind slipped back 
under my feet,” he said, giving it a kick, as 
though he'd shove it forward. 

Just at this moment my horses lumbered 
into a deep snow drift, and I was forced to | 
get out and tread down the snow ahead of | 
them, and lead them through it. 1 

This took me all of fifteen minutes; and 
when I got in again, I pulled the mail-bag 
forward and got my feet upon it. As I was 
doing this, 1 saw the man take something 
from his lap, beneath the buffalo, and put it | 
in his breast pocket. This I thought was a! 
pistoL I had caught the gleam of a barre! 
in the starlight, and when I had time to re- 
tlect, I knew I could not be mistaken. 


About this time I began to think some- 
what seriously. From what I had heard and 
seen, I soon made up my mind that the indi- 
vidual behind me not only meant to rob me of 
the mail, but he was prepared to rob me of 
my life. If I resisted him he would shoot 
me, and perhaps he meant to perform that | 
delectable operation at any rate. While I 
was pondering, the horses ay into an- | 
other deep snow drift, and I was again | 
forced to get out and tread down the snow 
before them. I asked my passenger if he 
would help me, but he didn't feel very well, | 
and wouldn't try; so I worked alone, and 
was all of a quarter of an hour g my | 
team all through the drifts. When I got, 
into the sleigh again, I began to feel for the | 
mail-bag with my feet. I found it where I | 
had left it; but when I attempted to with- 
draw my foot, I discovered that it had be- | 





come entangled in something—I thought it | father, grandfather, great grandfather and | 4 poanl of silver. 


was the buffalo, and I tried to kick it clear; , 
but the more I kicked the more closely was 
it held. I reached down my hand, and after 
feeling about « few moments, I found that 
my foot was in the mail-bag! I felt again, 
and feund my hand in among the packages 
of letters and papers! I ran my fingers 
over the edges of the opening, and became 


he’s in the state prison at the preseat mo- 
ment. At any rate, he was there the last I 
heard of him. 

That's the only time I ever had any mail 
trouhle; and I think that under all circum- 
stances I came ont of it pretty well. 





&#” During the recent visit of the Em- 
peror and Empress to Orleans, a descendant 
of Pjerre d'Are, brother of Joan of Arc, was 
presented to their Majesties. He is a lieu- 
tenant in the Ninth regiment of the line. 
‘*What proof exists of your pedigree ’” 
asked his Majesty. ‘Letters patent of 
Charles VII., acknowledgments of Henry 
L1., Louis XITI. and Charles X., which latter 
are registered.” ‘‘ You bear a grand name, 
lieutenant,” said his Majesty.” ‘*‘ And bear 
it bravely,” added her Majesty. ‘‘ Sire,” 
said the sous-lieutenant, ‘‘ as Jeanne served 
France and her King, I will serve your Ma- 
jesty and France.” 

Cw” A German physician reports that he 
has traced six cases of lead colic and pa- 
ralysis to the use of tobacco held in leaden 
boxes. A French physician asserts that to- 
bacco held in lead foil, improperly called tin 
fvil, will finally become impregnated with a 
poisonous salt of lead. 

¢{@~ A woman living near Michigan City, 
wife of a respectable farmer, reports that as 
she was on her way to that city, in the 
midst of the terrible storm of two weeks 
since, just before it began to hail so fiercely, 
she noticed two white objects descend from 
the clouds and op immediately in front of 
her. Running and picking them up, she 
found them to be eggs—apparently hen's 
eggs. She took them home, and on pp 
one found the yolk to be as hard as if it hac 
been boiled. The other egg has becn ‘ set” 
under a hen. An exchange thinks it will 
probably hatch an angel. 

t#” At Manchester, N. H., is ao tall dis- 


, used chimney which has been taken pos- 
; session of by a swarm of swallows. They 


oecupy the chimney a great portion of the 
day and night, issuing and returning with 
great regularity. Their number is variously 
estimated at from ten to fifty thousand. Is- 
suing from the mouth of the chimney it is 
as if a great column ©: smoke were pouring 
out, and returning | cy look like a stream 
or cataract of wa.ecr being continuously 
turned duwn the opening. They are as 
thick and lively as a ewarm of bees, and the 
very air is darkened with the immense 
masses of these birds. 

i@” The English Court of Chancery will 
soon hear a case in which the plaintiff is a 
shoemaker, but nevertheless the representa- 
tive of one of the oldest, and formerly one 
of the noblest, houses in Lancashire. He is 
the son of a dyer, the dson of a tailor, 
the great grandson of a weaver, and the 
great great grandson of a tailor, whose 


all other lineal aucestors were gentlemen 
esquires, knights and lords in the land up to 
the reigu of King John. 


6” A learned looking gentleman who | 


wears spectach.s, and was elected as © jade 
at the recent election in Alabama, draws 
soup regularly every day at the city soup 
heuse in Montgomery. 


Wasnixorox.—Both P emer profess to 
have a majority, and re are two city 
governments, one with a Mayor, and the 
other a Mayor ad iaterin. The Courts gre 
to be appoaled to. 

Coxaness.—The bill admitting the six 
states of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Alabama, vey = heen, and Louisiana to 
representation has passed, and is 
now before the President. 

The nomination of Hon. Reverdy Johnson 
as Minister to England was sent to the Se- 
nate, and confirmed withont the usual! refer- 
ence to a committee: 
mA. yt ——_y Se Chinese 

» nson. Burlingame at its 
head, has been mted to the President, 
and received with ished honors on 
the floor of the Nati House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

Tun Fextansa—The Canadian Govern- 


ment is continuing its mili reparations. 
Mili camps are to be Ave at all the 
ex points, The authorities of Toronto 


have been ordered to prepare billets for 
15,000 men. The al Battalion are to be 
concentrated for drill purposes. The To- 
ronto Globe says the Fenian movement has 

, that forces are concentrating at Buf- 
falo and other points, and that a raid into 
Canada is possible any day after the 20th 
inst. Our government should see to it at 
oy that no hostile porements are 4! on 
‘oot against our ne Besides, how 
bas Cebada injured the Irah?” Oanote has 
not even a single representative in Parlia- 
ment, 

Tne Hanveers.—Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkanras and other States of the South are 
harvesting their wheat, of good quality and 
satisfactory in quantity. 

ptt vous number of lead- 

ublicang in Boston propose to give a 
wie dinner to Senator as an 
endorsement of his integrity and epend- 
ence. It is stated that Gov. Bullock will 
eee, and that James Russell Lowell, ex- 

overnor Washburne, President Hill, of 
Harvard oo and other prominent Re- 
publicans will be present. 

oy neh: 
at pro ways by un’ 
im: ie witnesses, bat the 
evidence of the distress is to be in 
the misera low prices at which real 
estate is . The satowing aspqnate 
amounts are reported by a correspondent 
a Hartford (Conn.) , to have been ob- 
tained at a recent auction sale in South Caro- 
lina:—350 acres of land, $50; 250 acres 

$225 ; 76 


$310; 95 ac 45; 107 acres, 
acres, $100; 2,500 acres, $1,005; sheep, $1 
per head, and everyt proportion 


— in ; 
It is reported that in three counties in 
North Carolina over fonr hundred families 
have joined the Emigration Society, with a 
view to removal from that State during the 
present summer and settling in Indiana. 

New On.eans.—-There is considerable 
excitement in New Orleans growing out of 
the refusal of old municipal officers to yield 
to those chosen at the late election. Mr. 
Conway, the Mayor elect, was refused pos- 
session of his office on the 10th, by Heath, 
the old incumbent, who said he did not ac- 
peer ys the legality of the election, or 
General Buchanan's orders, Conway, how- 
ever, wos installed hy means of a police 
force, which, under military direction, ar- 
rested Heath and transferred the office to 
Conway. A writ of quo warranto was ixsued 
against Conway, but it was impossible to 
carry it into effect. 

Genumany.—The North German Confede- 
ration p ses to the Grand Powers of Eu- 
rope and America, the adoption of an inter- 
national treaty to guarantee absolute secu- 
rity from seizure of private property upon 
the bigh seas in time of war. 

The Prussian Government is about to 
commence works for the extension and 
strengthening the fortifications of Cologne, 

Riotous demonstrations were recently 
made in Luxemburgin favor of France. The 
disorder was promptly repressed, and the 
leaders arrested. 

The Austrian Riechsrath has adopted a 
bill providing for the sale of the domains of 
the State. 

SeRnvia.—-Despatches by the Atlantic 
Cable announce that Prince Michael III., 
the ruler of Servia, was assassinated in Bel- 
grade on the evening of June 10th. It is 
conjectured that Prince Michael's intention 
to co-operate with the Sultan, in his liberal 
policy, has aroused the fanatical opposition 
of the old Turk party. 

HuManr.—The Paris Moniteur states that 
the Czar has made a proposal to Napoleon 
that Russia and France unite in an effort to 
induce all civilized nations to abandon the 
use of torpedoes and explosive projectiles in 
war. It is not senennd 0 do away with all 
kinds of explosive projectiles, but only with 
rifle and musket ets which bury them- 
selves in the flesh and explode. The dis- 
use of this murderous invention receives the 
unqualified approval of Napoleon. 

Haytt.—Port an Prince advices report 
that the rebels are steadily increasing their 
successes. President Salnave is entirely sur- 
rounded by the insurgents, and his adhe- 
rents are deserting him, his principal Minis 
ter, Delorme, having escaped to England 
Fires are of constant occurrence, and the 
foreigners attribute them to the vindictive- 
ness of Salnave, who has repeatedly threat- 
ened to burn [ort au Prince rather than 
allow the rebels to gain possession. 

IN Mexico and Peru things are as unsettled 
as usual. 








Hats of Great Men. 


all of Daniel Webster's hats, the size of 
which was seven and five-eighths. Mr. 


as that worn by Webster. Abraham Lincoln 
wore a hat seven and one-sixteenth in «ize. 
The largest hat Mr. Knox ever sold was 
eight inches in leogth, while the smallest 
was but six and one-fourth inches. The 
late Daniel Lord's hat was six and seven 
eighths inches in size; Horace Grecley wears 
a hat seven and one-half in size, while James 
Gordon Bennett, of the Herald, has a long 
head, and covers it with a hat seven and 
three-eighths and one-sixteenth in size. The 
head of Hon. James T. Brady, of New York, 
is as large as that of any public man in the 





country. It should be remembered that the 
| quality of the brain is as important as its 
| size—as a pound of gold is worth more than 


| §2" “Mrs, Jenkins,” said a little girl 
| with @ pug nose and bare feet, “ mother 
says you ll oblige ber by lending ber a stick 
of fire-wvod, filling ber cruet with vineyar, 
putting a little soft-soap in thie pan, and 
please not let your turkey gobbler roost « 
our fence.” 


} 
} 
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Knox, the New York hatter, used to make 


THE LADY'S PRIEND. 


Splendid Inducements for 1868. 


The proprietors of this “ Queen of the Monthlie” 
announce the following novelcts for this year: — 

A DBAD MAN'S RULE. By Bligabeth Prescott, 
author of “ How a Woman had Her Way,” 20 

THE DEBARKY FORTUNE. By Amanda M. 
Trougias, autbor of * In Trust,” “ Stephen Dane,” &c. 

FLEKING FROM FATE. By Louise Chandler 
Moulton, author of “Juno Cliford,” &e. 

These will be accompanied by numerous short 
stories, poems, &c., by Florence Percy, Harriet Pree. 
Cott Spofford, Mre. Louise Chandler Moulton, Mise 
Amanda M. Douglas, Mise V. F. Townsend, August 
Bell, Mra. Heemer, Frances Lea, &c., &e. 

The Lady's Friend te edited by Mre, HENRY 
PETERSON, and nothing but what ts of a redned 
and clevating character {s allowed entrance tuto its 
pager. 

The Fashions, Fancy Werk, Ac. 

A Splendid double page Gnely colored Fashion 
Plate, engraved on steel, in the Gnest style of art, 
will Mastrate cach b Also other engravings, 
illastrating the latest patt ef Dresses, Cloaks, 
Bonnets, Head-dresses, Fancy Work, Embroidery, &c 


BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


The beautiful steel engravings which adorn The 
Lady's Friend are, we think, unequalled. 


TERMS: 62.50 A YEAR. 








, . » 
SPLENDID PREMIUM OFFERS 

We offer for THE LADY'S FRIEND prectecly 
the same lume (in al respects) an are offered for 
THE . The livte cam be made up either of the 
Magazine, or of the Magazine and Paper conjointly, 
as may be desired. 

The Terme fer Clubs of THE LADY'S FRIERD 
are alro preeiscly the same as for THE POST-—and 
the Clube also can be made up for both Magazine 
and Paper conjotntly if desired. 

G9” The contents of The Lady's Friend and of 
The Poet will always be entirely different. 

6@™ Specimen nambers sent on recelpt of 15 eta. 

Address 


DEACON & PETERSON, 
No, 819 Walnat %., Philadetphia 


—_——— 


TO AN INFANT. 


Thou camest in sunshine. May sunshine 
attend 

All thy coming and going in life to the end, 

And o'er thee all sorrow and heaviness pass 

As lightly as cloud-shadows flee o'er the 
grass. 

The Mormon problem is solved ; Paris 
fashions are finding foothold in Utah, and 
every Elder will ruined in six montha. 
Think of one man dressing 20 women! 

tw” Mr. Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, 
a pays the largest pew tax of any in- 

ividual in the Lar ne e worships at the 
Becond C nal (Unitarian) Church, 
where the taxes are levied on individual pro- 
pests Saeed of on pews. His tax is up- 
~ of thirteen hundred dollars, and 
cheerfully pays it. 

t@ The word “its” is nowhere to be 
found in the English version of the Bible, 
*Tta,” the possessive of ‘ it,” waa not in 
our langu till about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, The Anglo-Saxon 
word is ‘‘his,”’ and this is the word fer 
** ita” used by the translators. 

~ The whole amount of gold mined in 
this country since the gold regions were 
opened a few years ago amounts to twelve 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, or 
about half of our national debt. 

(@™ CoLoniat Poretny.—The Australian 
Churchman, which circulates among the 
churchmen and educated classes of Austra- 
lia, has a poem on the shooting of Prince 
Alfred. The following is a specimen verse: 


‘* Australians, we have a weight to bear, —- 
That in this land of gold 
An act most foul, moat terrible, 
It makes your blood run oold, 
To think that our beloved Prinoe, 
So gentle, good, and kind, 
Should in the act of benevolence 
Ibe shot at from behind.” 


t@” There is a conscientious criminal 
serving a term of imprisonment at Krema, 
Austria, who aske for a new trial on the 
ground that his sentence is not sufficiently 
severe, 

t@™ An Indiana Judge recently decided, 
in a fishing case, that if a man owned ten 
miles of a river bank, it would not give him 
right of property in a single fish until after 
he had caught it. 

t@” A man in Glasgow, Missouri, has con- 
structed the model of a machine which 
reaps, threshes, cleans and sacks wheat at 
one operation, 

(@™ At Dubuque, Lowa, las week, three 
sisters were married on the same evening 
The first two couples acted aa bridesmaids 
and groomsmen for each other. 

t#~ The Melbourne larliament has made 
it penal to refuse to drink the Queen's 
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The latest fnvention is said to be ink 
made from Indis-rubber. It has been sug- 
gested that writers inclined to ‘stretch a 
story” will make use of the article. 


The Vy 4 + * the oder of Burnett's 

and delete =, ge 
Burnet s Tots tons and Flavoring Er. 
ta 


tracts were eubmitted, years 
the belief that thetr yA] eac- 
cose, In thie the propricters were not Atay pol ated. 
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Dr. Radway's Pills Coated) Are tInfal 
ible asa Purgative and Purifier of 
the Bleed. 

BiLe 
Bile in the Stomach can be suddenly diminated 
one dose of the Pille—eay from four te six in 
» Whee the Liver te in « terpid state, whee 
acrid 


F 


specics of matter from the bieod or & serous 

fuld should be overcome, nothing cam be better 

than Radway's Regulating Pia They give no un- 

picasant of umex pected shook to any portion ef the 

—_—s {or ee, oe 
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Hou.owar's Oorrusrt, rubbed vigereusiy over 
the Chest and Threat, will cure in « single night 
coughs, colde and catarrh; for the lest, rub it freely 
over forehead and nose, It never fails to cure. 


Own Ovnce or Gorn will be given for every ounce 
of adulteration found in “B, T. Babbitt’s Lion Cot. 
fee.” Thie Coffee is roasted, ground and scaled 
“hermetically,” ander letters patent from the Uni. 
ted States Government. All the “ Aroma” ts saved, 
and the Ceffee presents 4 rich, glossy appearance. 
Every family should use it, as it le Afters to twenty 
per cent. stronger than other pure “Coffee.” One 
can in every twenty contains a One Dollar Greenback. 
For sale everywhere. Henry C. Kellogg, Agent ot 
Philadelphia. febat-iy 


Meth Patches, Freckles aad Tan. 
The only RELIABLE REMEDY for those saown 
DiscoLonaTions on the face is “ Perry's Moth and 
Freckle Lotion.” Prepared only by Dan BC. 
Puant, Dermatologist, @ Bond street, New York. 
apli¢m 


Never wear « cont Nasties on the jonas. 
when you can bay AYEN'S CHBHRY PECTORAL, 
the world's great remedy that cures it, jois-a 


MARRIAGES. 


M notices must al be accom pan iud 
Ce - 











On the #h inetant, by the Right Rev, Oden 
heimer, D. D., of New dares, assisted by the Kev 
Dr. M.'A. De Wolfe Howe, of Phila, Major Wittam 
W. Wows to Mise Anna M. D, Larrtacert, both of 


ee Ay 
On 9%h of May, by the Nev. W. C. Robinson, 
Mr. Joun Baanus to Mise Lavinta C, Locman, bots 


On the é4th inetant, by the Rev. A. Atwood, 
Mr. Gnones W. Nerr to Mies Many A. Kanwaen, 
both of thie eity. 

On the @h inetant, by the Rev. M. D. Karts, Mr 
Groner M. Arusuton to Mre. Many K. Baer, both 
of thie city. 

On the &h instant, by the Rev. William Cooper, 
D. D., Mr. Paspsnwn » to Mies Manosner 
J. Wurrs, both of this city. 


DEATHS. 


GM” Notices of Deaths mast always be asccomyps 
nied by a responsible name. 





On the 0th instant, Ecizasete Porres, inher Mh 


year. 

On the @h instant, Winarteto W., son of Il J 
and Mary Helmbold, in bis 0th year 

On the hb tmetant, Kva Mania, wife of Wm. Bach 
mann, im her 404 year 

On the th instant, Wusiae Hann, in bie Mh 


ear 
? On the @th Inetant, Wo14t48 * Anwernonse, MD 
aged 21 years. 

On the 7th inetant, Wititam §. Fomwpas, aged «2 





yeare 
On the Tth instant, Eowaap BR. Baowns, in his sit 
ear 
On the @h Inetant, Mre, Many Dateets, ta ber 
Wad year 
On the bh Inetant, Geonen M. Banna, io hie eh 
ar 
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health, and to discuss the separation of the a 
colonies from the mother eountry. This in | THE MARKETS 
’ lof tyrant hich erfecta revoly FLOUR~—The market hae been dull. About 900) 
the kind of tyranny which perfe« evolu bbls sold at §7,72Qp4, 75 for eaperfine, #, 754,50 for 
tions. extra, 94,000510,50 for low grade and fancy North 
t#™ A peculiar circle was observed around | west extra family, $10@ 11, for Penna extra family 
the wun at Boston, last week, which gave | §10,00@12,% for Olio ertra family, and 914, 76@ 11 
‘ss aa ‘ my 
rise to much speculation. One of the savans p ~ for ney es Ty me to quality, Ky 
“ se a . “p™,* 
of the Hub explains that its appearance was |" GhAin There hae been more Inquiry for prim 
attributable ‘“‘to the inferior diaphanicity | Wheat. Aboct 20,000 bus of Penna, Weeterd and 
of the circumferential adumbration, in pho- Southern red sold at §2,40 for prime, $3, 70¢83,75 fur 
3 © th th rent | {sit to ood, and §2.90G4,% for commun, white 
tometric comparison with @ superjacent | i vneee from 94, 90652 Poe. according to qeality 
| cirro-cumuli,’ and that ‘the phenomenon | pyc 000 bas of prime Pennasold at 91,58 (orn, 


| was merely bygrometric,” 
Thurlow Weed wears a bat of the same «ize | 


Boston is satis 
fied with this explanation. 


C@™ Shooting stars are continually pass-| por Poona, and Wce@el BW bus for prime 
Professor Loomia says | southern. 


ing through space. 
4,000,000 shoot through the earth's atmo 
sphere every twenty-four hours, Most of 
them are very amall-—480 to the ounce ! 

(#” Extract of beef is now manufactured 
in the countries bordering the river Platte, 
(South Amerion) at the rate of # million 
pounds yearly. One pound of the extract 
coutains the essence of twenty-five pounds 
of beef 

(mw Rev. Col. John M. Chivington, of In 
dian massacre notoriety, has just married 
the widow of his son 
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about 50,000 bus sold at 61,15@1, 16% for Weetern 
mised, and §1,15@1,20 ® bue for prime yeliow. Cate, 
about 70,000 bus sold at We for Western, in ms 

ight 


PROV ISIONS— The market har been quiet Save 
of Mere Pork at $28,507.29, and prime at GHG 
City packed Mere Beef is reliing at §77,00Gp94 Hoot 
Hame sell ot 927740 P bd! Hacon—Sales of plata 
and fancy canvareed Hame at 14 @alc, Excelsior 
Hames at 8c; Sides at 160, 15e, and Shoulders at 18% 

Lie WD. Green Meats Salee of pickled Hame at 
1 mish and salt Shoaldere at 19'9¢. Lard—salee 
of M00 bble and tes at 1T4GbI% & BD, and kege at 
Ie WB. Butter — sales of evlld packed at 1s 
Pic, and roll at 15@tte WB, according to quailty 
Cheeee is sciling at iGiee WD. Kygge ecli at iy 
ae doz 

COTTON —The market hee been dull, Aboot 
bales of middiings eold at 295 @Migc for | pland« 








his daughter in-law and 20@"1 ¥ D for New Orleans 

Thomas FKUTT—Dried Apples are selling at TH1ie YD 
(A Galignani has the following :—** M. | Dried Peaches—Salee of ¢ uartere at TH @rss . — 

Gaudin is said to have made a chemical dis- | ™ pao ~ we pe. , id, anaes rt ~ $3 

covery which may cause quite a revolution as @ bbl ae 

in jewelry. He has succeeded in obtaining oe _— 

crystallized masses that may be cut into any PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKBTS 

shape and colored in every possible way The supply of Beef Catt! during the past week 


They are exceedingly bard and will cutglaes 


amou to about 140) head. The prices realize 


cae WB. BC Cows broughs from 940 


It is aseertod that he has had a whole set of | ewan @ bean, Sheen 6600 bead were Gis 4 of 


‘diamond’ ear-rings, bracelets and necklace 
made with these crystals of bis.” 


at from 5% G7 ce BD. 8400 Hoge sold at from 913 


to 14,50 B 100 De 
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moment, but did they not afterwards? Soon 

the : it wae something fright 

ful; and after the severity of the thunder 

and lightning had spent itself, the rain came 

down in torrests, and gave every sign of 
in 


continutas 30 pees that way for some 
hours. Geoage ani! Lady Clonmel] would 








Twe DAYS. ignorant as her husband of my intended ap- 
a aoe biedk our Bae EE beso 
:. oo 
Spee epeeciean, and there; no end of lady's rings, 
erst oar brooeh, dee. ; a thin m dree, 
my my te wiih bigh body; say foo ebiitfall painted. 
ae Im fact, I was altogether very made up 
The south wind stirred im the meadow gras. DS ag oe hand sent for from Dublin. 
And raffled the lack's tows wing; to & > Be coane ent FP) oe 
ay Le with AL f= j Aya colenad daicsin | anes ens 
. « drink mech wine, 1 imbibed @ considerable 
The linnet broke with his joyous lay quantity before | started. Moreover, in « 
The winter's lengthened bush, secret pocket, I concealed « «mall flask of 
The wide woods aaa bate heeeemeateadiead | —y > - 1) — Teed 
| keep up m on y. 
And the song of the speckled thrush | “At . played my part well, I talked | 
and flirted, chattered about dancing and so 
Pair and bright was the April day | Gest, end postested 8 wae mod chest tails | 
wae phe ene Haren key that I was, I wish I had beld 
ating one w come ' | my tongue; I was unwittingly rushing to 
For one | knew would pass | destruction, I drank as much cham 


' 
pagne 
and | 


Near me there, with « musical flow, 1 Dect cemeiiiie cette al abd ont 
ent pebbles that shone below | that my friends were quite sure to win their 
ellow and red and brown. j money. Seasey & the cloth been re 
ve moved, when Mrs. el an A 
for you 
iy the banks the ~ “pose pole ey = AL 
And thich ao stam in the jewellod skice =| Sir and Lady Cloumell to « ball at 
The purple pansies grew. | thetr house this evening, with lanton te | 
| bring any of my frie Kir George lives | 


On through the meadow and over the hill, | twelve miles off. 
By the path that led that way, | large omnibus from the inn, and 
On =~ « the meadow and down by the | four horses, and we are to start at nine 
mill, o'clock, We can all go together: we shall 
On that balmy April day, 


| have e jolly evening, aud I am delighted to 
| think that you will be able to enjoy yourself, 
Came she for whose coming I waited there | Miss Fenwick.’ 

In the t w gran | ‘Good ous! how my heart sank 
and that morning where | within me, My bet held good till the time 
knew she so soon would pass. we all separated, My Reed park 

' . Leoukl never get a ‘ 
Sweet as a bird's as she wound along, moeey / 
Were the bright little maiden's tones, knew, Iaaid my dreas was high, and would 


not do for a ball. 
Ae ly winging @ blithesome song “*My maid,’ said Mra, Dundee, ‘shall 


crossed on the stepping stones. pu in one of my evening-d wee ee 

little dain *** No, that she shan’'t,’ I almost e 
Bright e : a _— _ out; ‘if I must go, I will go just aa lam. I 
Dark y satchel, os shaw! of red, | am so delicate that the doctors will not allow 


me to wear a low drens.’ 
** Perhaps, dear, you would like her to 
dress your hair differently; she is very 


Trosees of gold and brown. 
Years have red the need they cast, 





And fled like a round of dreams; clever; or to put another wreath on your 
Yet that April far back in the past, head?’ 
How near it seems! 


***Oh no; thank you,’ said 1; and most 
| bitterly did I ionendle abuse my luck, but I 
Again as of old, now the south wind blows, | almost ped: ‘If you have a spare room 
In the self same epot I lie where fcoukt wash my hands, andl fusb put 
Where the pansy blooms, and the violets | my hair at t for myself, I should be very 
grows, | much obliged.’ 
And the rivulet wanders by. ** | was shown into a room, and sat down 
Oh, bright, freah flowers, do you bloom leas poole A opey od Se need 


r | was, to say the least, a not overcreditable 

Oh, wind, is your breath more chill, oke am a few larky brother-officers 

For weed bate young eyes, and the brown | Sone ~ * dishonorable if practised on 
* : society at large; that it would be very w 

And the lips that are hushed and «tilly =| "PRU? Be go'te @ ball at Bir Geo ae die 

2-2 ined as w young lady; that I might get 

nto some awkward scence; that I might be 

Five Brothers’ Five Fixes. the means of unintentionally causing pain 

| and shame to some ladies. Oh dear! I was 

. . © | doubting in my mind whether I should be 

Cnanies tHE Bannteren's Fix. | taken Pe. ill, and have myself con- 

‘* Thardly like relating my fix,” 1 began, | veyed home; or whether I should send for 

** for at first sight there appoars to be some | Mra, Dundee, and make a clean breast of it; 

thing dishonorable and ungentiemanly about | jittle thinking that all the time the wretch 

it; but really, when the matter is explained, | knew my fix. But then my friends would 

you will all see that I was more sinned | lose fifteen thousand pounda, Oh horrible! 

againnt Cm one —that oe woe thing | Just at that moment my hand wabachity 

was more a thoughtioss overflow o © exu- touched the pocket in which was my flask ; 

berant apirite of careless young men, than an | to pull it out and drain it was only the work 

intention to do anything wrong— and that, | of a moment or two. My courage returned 


Nyoing home. ‘Such weather! no one ever 
saw anything like it: the river was swollen, 
the ford impamable. The house was very 
fanges Se genes ladies exull Goep we 
’ © , how my heart !) 
* the must r t for once; the 
cushions in the smoking-room and billiard- 
room were very soft.’ 
“A few demerate, ani, as I thought, 
happy ould go. Mra. Dundee casily 
her husband to stop. What on 
earth was I to do? My face showed the 
mens I was in, for one of friends came, 
and w to me: ‘ Keep your pluck up, 
old ; @ few more minutes, you will 


have won your bet, for you are sure to be 
from old Dundee, and may,’ he 


everything and everybody. The sleeping 
were soon made. Of cour, 
unless compelled by circumstances, I was 
not going to state who I was. It struck me 
that Mrs. Dundee, who was a great friend 
of Lady Clonmel), rather fav me. Hur- 
rab! it ended that I was to sleep alone in s 
— | little bedroom, close to that of Captain 
and Mrs. Dundee, Hurrah! thought I; I 
will lock my door, set all the ladies’ maids 
at defiance, and throw myself to-morrow on 
Mra, Dundee for help and protection, with 
an ample confession aud apology, for she 
must at anyrate, in a few days, know the 
truth, and the will help me out of my moss 
and out ef the house. 
** * Good- Lady Clonmell,’ ‘ Good- 
— my dear Miss Fenwick ; I hope you 
w sleep comfortably.’ 


** My conscience smote mo, as the kind- 
hearted, impulsive old Irish lady kisse! my 
forehead, 

**T was alone in my bedroom; I had not 
locked my door, because I was waiting till 
the s-maid had called and asked if 
she co do anything more for me. Of 
course, a decided peremptory, ‘ No, I thank 
you,’ would have been the answer. And 
there I sat with my elbows, in a most un- 
ladylike manner, on both my knees, my head 
filled with the most unmaidénly thoughts. 


They were compounded of a semi-prayer of 
thankfulness to the 2-¥ nius of luck 
for having pulled me, as ought, quite 


through ac and a mixture of doubt 
as to whether I better trust the heathen 
deity of "Baccy, and smoke a couple of cigars 
out of my open window, or for once in a way 
chew a bit. Tobacco in some shape I felt I 
must have, to soothe my excited nerves, 

‘*A knock at the door, ‘Come in;’ and 
I added to myself; ‘It is only that dele noir 
of a lady's-maid. I will dismias her, and 
then hey for "bacey.' She did come in, but 
not the lady's-maid was she. Radiant with 
beauty, exquisitely flushed with excitement, 
robed in « most charming dressing-gown, 
with hair hanging down her back, there en- 
tered a young | I had been introduced to, 
and who had rather taken my fancy, in the 
course of the evening—one Mias Evenlode.” 

‘What! Charlies; why, that was your 
wife's maiden name,” ejaculated more than 
one of the circle who were assembled in the 
parson’s study listening to my fix. 

My wife looked sheepish; but I went on. 
‘Do not interrupt me; hear me out, ‘O 





when the @x placed me clearly in a disho- | at once; my spirits rose only too rapidly; I 
norable position, I acted honorably. It was, | would go through with it, I would win. My 
however, a warning to me on a subject that | scruples vanished into thin air—I forgot 
I dare say Brother Nod often preaches about them. I was vot drunk, but terribly excited. 

namely, if or begin anyth wrong, you ‘* Soon the lady's maid entered with hot 
never can tell where you will be carried. | water, brushes, &c. I remember I felt 
To give you a alight olue to what is coming, | very much inclined to chuck her under the 
let me just add, that instead of losing a wife | chin, and ask her to get me some more 
or wives " my fix, it was by that very pre- | brandy on the aly, The mere thought, how- 
dicament that I gained mine. ever, steadied me at once as it struck me 

* You will remember that I was always | how nearly | had made a meas of the whole 
considered a very pretty boy, aud in early | matter. 1 sat down before the glass, touched 
days, when we were all children, you used up my hair, somewhat composed my flushed 
to way that I onght to have been a girl face, shook out my skirts, rinsed my mouth 
When T was about twenty-one years old, I) with Eau de Cologne, to remove the «mel! 
was ataying one long vacation with some | of brandy, and put scent on a new lace 
friends of mine in the 110th regiment, then | pocket-handkerchief I had borrowed from | 
quartered in Ireland, In the regiment, there | Mrs, Dundee, I had often acted a lady's 
was @ certain Captain Dundee, who was part in private theatricals, and was tolerably 
rather a heavy, stupid fellow, though o | au fuit at my work. When I descended to 
pretty good officer, and who prided himself | the drawing-room, Mra. Dundee looked me 
upon being very sharp. He used to boast | over Oh, how I shuddered when she | 
that nobody could take him in, and that he touched one of my curls, and wished to put 








would recognize @ person in any conceivable | it quite straight, Knowing as she did my 
ding aire was very intimate with Captain | assumed character, she must have been | 
Dundee, and so far from thinking him very | mightily amused at the way in which I anid: | 
sharp, | used to abuse him for his stupidity, | + Oh, please, don't. I hate all finishing 


| 


and was always chafing him on the subject. | touches of every kind.’ 

“One evening at mess, when Captain “In due course of time, the four-horse 
Dundee was not present, bets were made | hus came round, and wedrove to Sir George 
that I could not pass an evening in his com- | Clonmell’s, My spirits had again sunk to | 
pany dressed as a lady without his discover. | zero; I feared Tshould not be able to keep 
ing the trick, I betted that I could do so. | up my character, and instinctively I felt I 
Many officers took my side, and at last it waa doing wrong. Oh, those horrible bets! 
ended in very heavy bets indeed being made, | There were several of the 110th in the room, 
not by me, but, what was worwe, by my friends, | | danced with two, One was in my secret, 
for I felt that their losing or gaining alunost | the other was not Any one who had over- 
a fortune depended entirely on me. As the | heard us would have been amazed at the con 
day drew near, these bets were doubled. I | versation between my partner who waa in the 
quite trembled for the result. I may men- | secret and myself, — 
tion that, though I did not know it, almost ** Fred, my boy, when ill supper come ? 
all these bets were fictitious, and only pro. | Deo take me to some room where I can wet 
claimed fog the sake of keeping me up to | some bitter beer or something to drink.’ 
the mark, In fact, those concerned thought-| ++ Can't do it, old fellow, at any price; you 
lesaly wanted to have a jolly lark, and were | would be found ont, and I should lose my 
afraid of my backing out. As it was, I felt | money: you must get on as best you can 
that about fifteen thousand pounds in bets | without drink.’ 
depenced on my getting through the even ‘“*But Iam dying with thirst: I can't | 
ing — in my assumed character as a/ hold on till supper-time, and my pluck is | 
young lady ooaing out at my finger-ends, for I feel I am | 

“ Captain Dundee had married a young, | in a moss, and [ am sure I shall put my foot | 
larky, are-for-nothing, stick-at-nothing | into it, and be discovered, if I do not get some | 
Irish girl, I do not at all mean to say that | stimulant to keep me up.’ 
she was really bad; but, from thoughtless. *“*Can't help it, my boy; you must do 
ness, from a not overrefined nature, and | your best. I tell you what you had better 
wae exuberant, uncontrolled spirits, | do—smuggle your flask out of your pocket, 
she rush into a scrape, little thinking | and give it to me; I will All it with sherry; 
or caring about the wences, or how | and then, while you and I take the one turn | 


ahe ey pha my The | togethe: he terrace »prie - 
bet was, that the first evening Mr. Fenwick Dime gh a wae pe ve 


lows, you must contrive to drink it.’ 
could get an invitation for himself and an * Soon supper was announced, and I felt | 
i niece, Miss Fenwick, to dine with | better. If, however, my partner, who was | 
Fred, had not been in the secret, he would | 
have boen perfectly astonished to sec how | 
very much I ate, and how very many glasses | 
I drank on the sly when I thought nobody | 
was — . — watched one side of the 
table, anc ¢ other. When he thought 
ledge, Mra. Duniee | no one was looking, he would give me a. 
— las inte the soaret ; hence all my trouble. kick; and if I was satisfied that I was 
; *, by wild Irish way, quite entered | not watched on my side, down went the 
nto joke, and at once determine! w | cham in the twinkling of an eye. 











make confusion worse | “At length the company began to dis- 
ane? i hee ee that Cap. perse, and rather quickly too, for rain was 

Ts. Dundee the plea-| pouring, and an awful thunder-storm evi- 
sure of the company of Mr. and Mise Fen dently coming on. I heard more than one 
wick to dinner in a quiet way on the 10th | anxious t hasten their charge away | 
instant Only or two brother-officers | with: + , come, my dear; you must 


one 
were . The fatal day arrived. Re- 
member Thought thoutans opened ged to aay ber al sight 
. words did not me much at the | 


no wonder 
| 


| Dundee 


dear Miss Fenwick,’ said Miss Evenlode, ‘I 
am #0 sorry to disturb you, but you know 
what a state of confusion the house is in, 
and I find somebody else has got my bed- 
room. I have been undoing my hair in Aunt 
Clonmell'’s room, and now she has sent me 
here to say, with her love, that she hopes 
you will allow me to share your chamber. 
She knows, Miss Fenwick, as Mrs. Dundee 
told her, that you have always been ac- 
customed to be alone, and cannot bear any- 
body in the room ; but she hopes that, under 
the circumstances of the case, you will ex- 
couse her request this time. And we shall be 
so jolly together; won't we talk over our 
partners, and quiz them nicely !' 

** The girl spoke in a very lively, natural 
manner, but did not particularly look at me. 
Had she done so, she must have noticed that 
I was almost choking—black in the face— 
foing into a fit. ‘Good Heavens, Miss Even- 
ode, I can't, I shan't, I won't—you must 
not, you ought not—O dear !’ In the horrible 
embarrassment of the moment, I covered 
my eyes with my hands. Miss Evenlode 
seemed struck dumb with astonishment, and 
‘You muat go,’ I said; ‘I can't, 
I won't have you here.’ 

‘*** OF course,’ she replied, ‘I will go if 
you wish it, and tell my aunt, Lady Clon- 
mell, what you say; but I have had such 
trouble to avoid being seen by those horrible 
men, that | must wait a bit to see if the 
coast is clear, You see the men are very 
well in their way, and I enjoy dancing with 
them ; but I should not like to be caught by 


| them looking the fright I am now.’ 


“7 groaned audibly, and shivered with 
shame. 1 could not tell what was the right 
thing for me to do, Another knock at the 
door—no, not a knock, a bump and an en- 
trance without permission, Enter Mrs, 


*** 1 know what's the matter,’ said she; 
‘IT have known the secret all along. Miss 
Fenwick, pardon me, for the fix I have 
rather unwittingly led you into. Miss Even- 
lode, Miss Fenwick is a man, and a gentle- 
man,’ she added with emphasis. As for Miss 
Evenlode, she seemed inclined to faint. 
* His being here in this disguise,’ continued 
Mrs. Dundee, ‘has been brought about by a 


| chain of circumstances quite unlooked for 


by him, and not e by me. If you 
will take my advice, Mias Evenlode, you will 
come with me, and keep your owu counsel 
about this silly business. Nothing short of 
perfect silence will nt awkwardness (to 
“ay the least of it) te everybody. Miss Fen- 
wick, who is Mr. Charles Temple, will leave 
early to-morrow with me. I will my 
husband's mouth. You can tell Lady Clon- 
mel] to-morrow that when you came to Miss 
Fenwick's room you found it quite empty. 
Ere long, part of the story may come out. 
If your aunt thinks et all about it, she will 
think that Mr. Temple was a gentleman, 
and never even went into hi« room at all 
but contrived to shift for himse!f elsewhere.’ 

**Miss Evenlode fell in with the plan, 
which, under the ciroumstances, was a wise 
one. Duringthe few moments that followed, 
but one remark was * Miss Evenlode, 
I said, ‘I grieve that through my — for 
it deserves no harsher mame, you should be in 
such a fix.’ 

“*Mr. Charles Temple,’ sail she laugh- 
ing, ‘do not eeu — about me. I 
am sorry think that yours 
is the Mggeet fe of alt’ 

** I need only say that I passed the night 


¥ we hy srhaps be joined to some 
one better.’ oom 1 did wardly abuse 


very comfortably—the load being off my 
mind at last. next morning I had an 
awful headache, but to get out 
of the house, and off home, before y 
was stirring. It is the only time that I ever 
wore the petticoats. Not that I am sorry 
for it—for the Miss Evenlode of those da 

' is now my wife, and, as Mra. Charles Temple, 
is at this moment before you.” 

' And so ended my story. My wife was im- 
mediately appealed to, to corroborate, as 
she fully did, the truth of what I had nar- 
rated. Ere long, the company separated, 
and the five brothers were soon in dream- 
land, their minds wandering possibly among 
| the scenes of their Five Fixes. 

| 





REJECTED. 





You wrote that you wanted to wed, 

| And proved that you were not a man, sir; 
Only half of the lettet I read, 

| And I gave you * No" for an answer. 


Why hide from the question you ask, 
Behind the fool's screen of a letter? 
| Why is facing a woman a task, 

| If you wanted so truly to get her? 


| A woman is worthy her price, 

| At least while her chances are plenty ; 
| And you know she bas many a choice 

| Before she arrives at sweet twenty. 


| True lovers are tender to woo, 
| And ‘tis seldom they fail in their wooing; 
But a bachelor's shame be on you 
To thus shrink from the deed you are 
doing ’ 


If I was so dear in your sight, 
You should have come up like a man, sir, 
With a few honest words, and I might 
Have given you a different auswer. 


The Vienna Pelice. 


An Hungarian, whom we will call Herr 
8 , had been staying afew days at 
Vienna, and wished to leave the next morn- 
ing for Pesth, where he had important busi- 
ness, He had already taken his ticket, 
when to his horror he missed his passport, 
without which he could not obtain the ne- 
cessary permission from the police to leave 
the city. 

What was to be done? To attempt to 
travel without the required document would 
have been a dangerous experiment. He hur- 
ried to the police-office, explained the case, 
referred the officer to the books in which his 
arrival with passport had been duly entered, 
but all to no purpose, no permission could he 
obtain. . 

** Hungarians had often given away their 
passports to Polish or Italian refugees, and 
the officials must first ascertain that he had 
not done so too.” 

There was no answer to this objection, 
for it was perfectly correct. After apply- 
ing to the Wenguien Chancery, but with no 
better succcas, he bethought him, as a last 
resource, of trying what could be done 
through a Herr von H , the Secretary 
of nee Metternich, a Hungarian by birth, 
and an old friend of Herr S . Sen von 
H said : 

‘The police are right, and cannot act 
otherwise. I only know of one way in 
which ~ can get out of the difficulty; 
but if I tell you, you must promise not to 
say a word about it to any one for two 


” 

















gladly gave the promise. 

‘* Well, then, go back to the office, and be- 
have with great insolence. When you see 
that this does not answer, say you insist on 
R ing to Herr von Meyer. That will pro- 

uce an effect.” 

Herr 8 hurried to the office. 

**T should like to know if you are going 
to give me the permission or no?” bawled 
Herr 8 . 

**You have had your answer,” said the 
officer. 

** Potztansend ! are we Hungarians to be 
treated in this manner? I demand the per- 
mission.” 

** You will get nothing here by insolence, 
young man,” 

- My patience isat anend. Hand it over, 
I say.” 

is If you talk in that style, we shall show 

ou—” 

“I will not talk to you any longer. 
mand to speak to Herr von Meyer.” 

The name acted like a spell. The direct- 
tor immediately tried to appease Herr 
8 , gave him the certificate, and the 
next day he was able to etart and keep his 
appointment. 

But who could this Herr von Meyer be, 
whose influence seemed so overpowering, 
and of whom he had never heard before, and 
could learn nothing now. The problem puz- 
sled Herr 8 sadly. 

Two years being past, he asked Herr yon 
iH for a solution. 

He laughed heartily and said— 








I de- 











word on that day. Your bold tone, coupled 
with the knowledge of the watchword, con- 
vinced them that you were one of the initia- 
ted and some very big don whom it might be 
very impolitic to offend.” 


What te De with My Sons! 


is a question of growing difficulty. The old 
** genteel professions” are getting overdone. 


to spend a great sum on his son's education 
for a profession in which it is a bare chance 
if the youth will ever come to any good. 
Educate him to be a lawyer—he may never 
get a brief, or miserably hang on for years, 
icking up now and then a few guineas. 

ake him a doctor—what a struggle to get 
into practice. Rear him for the dunk 
worse and worse. Fathers of even a lofty 
tarn of mind seem now inclined to look at 
these things commercially. They put the 
costa on one side, and the hazards on the 
other—and pause. We know a duke who 
has sent his younger son into a counting- 
house, there to rise by his skill and assiduity. 
And this is only one of many such facts. 
The attainment of wealth and social emi- 
nence through commercial pursuits and oo- 
lonial enterprise is acqui a significant 
prominence. The old p are falling 
| relatively behind. There was a time when 
\a parish clergyman could keep pace with 
landed proprietors of a moderate standard. 
| He can now barely do so with the farmers 
| and possibly, in point of means, falls behind 
the village grocer. In all this, there is food 





| for reflection. usuey ase panes. They 
= Se OS eS direction of 
| trade. ith’s delicate satire, ‘If you 
wish a genteel , bind yourself 
| seven te turn a cutler's wheel,” is, 
igs . : 
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The Ladies ef Liangelien. 


me Mr. Alger's in volume, 
“ Friendships of Women,” we this ro- 
mantic story.) 


and were possessed with an ardent 
desire to ee ces oo. 
lives to each other. T 


provided with books, pictures, and ot 
means of culture, giving themselves » & 
the enjoyment of their own society, they 
lived eg in uninterrupted contentment 
for nearly threescore years. For a long pe- 
riod, their neighbors, ignorant of their 
names, knew them as the “‘ Ladies of 
the Vale.” For a quarter of a century, it is 
said, they never spent apa gael hours at 
a time out of their happy valley. 

They seem never to have fallen out, never 
to have wearied of each other, never to have 
repented of their repudiation of public life. 
dence, they kept up 

brilliant world 


many distinguish 
ospitality—literary and 
titular celebrities from all paris of Great 
Britain, likewise from the continent. Many 
of these became fast friends to them; and 
in letters to other persons, speak of their 
fine qualities of sentiment and taste, their 
ng traits of character and manners. 
Madame Genlis writes rapturously of her 
tarry with them, the charms of their resi- 
dence, and especially the olian harp, which 
she there heard for the first time, amid tho 
befitting associations of the mystic legends 
and natural minstresly of Welsh landscape. 
Mrs. Tighe, also, the winsome but unfortu- 
nate authoress of the ‘“‘ Loves of Psyche and 
Cupid,” on departing from their cottage, 
after a delighted stay, left upon her table a 
beautiful sonnet addressed to them. , 

Lady Eleanor was of middle height, and 
somewhat over-plump, her face round and 
fair, with the glow of luxuriant health. She 
had not fine features, but they were agree- 
able—enthusiasm in her cye, hilarity and 
benevolence in her smile. She had uncom- 
mon stre and — of o—}° an ex- 
haustless fund of knowledge, and her taste 
for works of imagination, | ay for 
poetry, was very awakened; and she ex- 
pressed all she felt with an ingenuous ardor, 
at which cold-spirited beings stared. Both 
the ladies and spoke most of the 
modern , and were warm admirers 
of the I poets, especially of Dante. 
Miss Ponsonby, somewhat taller than her 
friend, was neither slender nor otherwise, 
but very graceful. Easy, elegant, yet pen- 
sive was her address; her voice kind and 
low. A face rather long than round, a com- 
plexion clear, but without bloom, with a 
countenance whose soft melancholy lent it 

uliar interest. If her features were not 

utiful, they were very attractive and 
feminine, Though the pensive spirit within 
permitted not her dimples to make her smile 
mirthful, they increased its sweetness, and, 
consequently, her power of engaging the af- 
fectiona, We could see, through the veil of 
shading reserve, that all the talents and ac- 
complishments which enriched the mind of 
Lady Eleanor, existed with equal power in 
her charming friend. 

Such are the portraits drawn by Miss Se- 
ward, of the two extraordinary women, who, 
in the bosom of their deep retirement, were 
sought by the first characters of the age, 
both as to rank and talents. To preserve 
that retirement from too frequent invasion, 
they were obliged to be somewhat coy of ap- 
ew Yet they were generous in a select 

ospitality; and when, towards the end of 
their lives, they welcomed a coming guest, 
Miss Martineau says it was a singular sight 





to see these ancient ladies, in their riding 


| habits, with their rolled and powdered hair, 


‘** Her von Meyer’ was the police watch- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 








their beaver hats, and their notions and 
manners of the last century, When we con- 
sider their intellectual resources, their en- 
ergy and industry, their interludes of com- 
pany and correspondence, we need not be 
surprised at the assertion they made to one 
of their most intimate visitors—that neither 
the long summer's day, nor winter’s night, 
nor weeks of imprisoning. snows, had ever 
inspired one weary sensation, one wish of 


What is to be done with gentlemen's sons, | returning to the world they had abandoned. 


Lady Eleanor died in 1829, aged 90 years. 
Lady Sarah in 1831, aged 76. They were 


Paterfamilias is beginning very naturally to | both buried in the same grave, where also 
inquire whether it will be pradent for him | 


was previously laid a female servant who 
had shared their retirement with them. 


GRANDMA’s DREAMS, 





I wonder what grandma is thinking about, 
As she sits in the corner there, 

With the firelight shining into her eycs 
And over her silver ? 

She has laid her knitting across her knee, 
And folded her hands so thin, 

And I know her ts are far away, 
In spite of the children's din. 


I'm sure it is something and sweet 
That brightens her ae so dim ; 
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care no more is needed 
To allay the rising moan 
And though you perchan 


ce 
It can never be alone. 


F 


"may leave it, 


1 bright will watch beside it 

n its quiet, holy slumber, 

Till the mo , then awake it 
To a place among their number. 


den link is broken 
Inac of earthly bliss, 

Thus the distance shorter making 
’Twixt the brighter world and this. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
The houses we had to rest | 
ey te 4} = 
The that our youth was blessed in 
Were not for the wear of life. 
Frances Brown. 


‘** Miss Whitney is alarmingly ill,” was said 
bad one Saturday, as I came in from a 


w 

I noticed that she had grown paler and 
thinner with the hard work and holiday ex- 
citement, and perhaps another cause. I 
had been so with my own thoughts 
that I had not paid much attention to one 


who evidently kept at a distance. 
‘Ie it fever ?” I asked. 
‘* No; hemorrhage of the lungs. The doc- 


tor has been with her for nearly two hours, 
He has but just gone.” 

I sought Mrs, Ellingwood immediately. 
She was much discomposed. 

‘* A very unfortunate occurrence |” she ex- 


claimed, ‘ for which her violent temper is | P 


much to blame. The child has no sense or 

and I verily believe she would have 
been glad to die on our hands. I never saw 
80 strange a being. 
Magdalene, still desthiy pale, and looking 

ene eathly pale, an ng 
more ghastly by the abundance of black hair 
tumbled about the pillow. She raised her 
eyes faintly. 

I bent over and kissed her. With a slow 
motion she slipped her hand in mine, and 
the eee token filled me with sur- 
prise. ere were four patients beside her 
and as she was no favorite I knew would 
have the least care, so I offered to remain 
with her that night, to which the nurse 
gladly assented. 

For several days there was little change in 
her, then she — to give evidence of rapid 
improvement. proposed to Mrs, Elling- 
wood that she should be removed to my 
room, as the utmost quiet was indispensable. 
The lady stared in surprise. 

“You are willing to take a great deal of | 
trouble, Miss Adriance.” 

‘She will recover so much faster,” I re- 
turned quietly. 

As I had never allowed any intimacy with 
the pupils, she could suspect me of no trea- 
sonable design. I think she was rather glad 
to assent; so after a little discussion Magda- 
lene was brought to my room and consigned 
to my supervision, She could sit up and 
help Coon in many ways. 

The deep eyes thanked me with wordless 
gratitude; I knew then that | had found the 
way to her heart. . 

‘* Why do you care about me, Miss Adri- 
ance ”’ she asked, one evening, when I 
found her still in her easy chair, after sup- 


per. 

‘*T can hardly tell,” I answered with a 
smile, ‘‘ except from the fact of your being 
so nearly friendless,” 

‘* My own fault, I suppose. Iam not an 
angel in temper; and the girls seem so shal- 
low and insipid, most of them, 
ceitfully wicked. I ought never to have been 
placed in the world. No one suits me, and 
I please no one.” 

** Perhaps you have never tried.” 

‘‘ Miss Adriance,” after a long silence, 
** how patient you are.” 

‘It did not used to be reckoned one of my 
virtues.” And then I thought how Mr. St. 
John had called me unreasonable and impa- 


tient, and found no in me. 

** Do you care to how—" 

She made wane DY. hy I said pre- 
sently, in the gen of tones, 


‘Teli me what you like, Magdalene. I 
want you to feel quite at ease with me. 


an- 


“Did you ever 
love him ?” 
“No,” I said, honestly, “ but I wae fas- 


| between us. 


| last days. 
| true, but it was all that her love could give. 
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cinated with his 


and beauty, and al- 
lowed myself to 


inte an t. I 
my 


* Well, I leeed him. 
nave soiteaiel Ula’ thas of a iets! ee 


= 
z 
- 
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‘Never mind about me,” she went on 
poneey. “I wish they had let 
ut since it was not 


long.” 
“My dear child, you must be quiet,” I 
said, softly. ‘ You are over exe ‘es / 
“One word more,” the 1 eyes 


**My darling;” and I gave her fondest 
— for answer. = 
think a resolute will Magdalene 
Nem She was soon to go down 
and took her place in some of the 
classes, Yet I hada that it was 
not a sound shared my 
room, and we became strange, warm friends. 
Once she won from me the whole story of 
my acquaintance with Aylmer, then his 
name Her love had 


was - forever. 
been powerful in its — 
I felt as if I ata pe dy bn 
come and look upon his 
ee See Se 
able of a deep lasting impression | 
‘* When she was a little stronger I 
my book in her way, and took a de- 
light in the interest she manifested. It had 
created no marked interest; and I was not 
enough in the world to understand the im- 
rt of the few notices that I saw. Per- 
it touched M e the more keenly 
truth. She literally de- 
voured it. This was sweetest incense and 
soothed my despairing heart. Should I con- 
— how great a failure I had 


Mrs. Ellingwood insisted that Magdalene 
was well ¢ to take her place in the 
school dormitory. I had some fear, but a 
slight cold was the only immediate conse- 
quence. When she began to cough, I expos- 
tulated a little. Alas! it was too late. One 
mo! I found her vainly trying to thrust 
out of sight a handkerchief stained with her 
very life blood. 

‘* Magdalene !” I uttered, in an agony of ap- 
rehension. 

‘‘Hush. I did not mean you to know. I 
think I am coming to the last. What does 
it matter? When I asked for bread I re- 
ceived a stone. My heart has been starv- 
ing. Will God pity mea little, and give me 
rest ?”’ 


How rarely I had thought of Him! 

** I don't want tc go away. When I come 
to the worst I want you to stay with me. It 
will not be long.” 

**Child,” I exclaimed, in terror, “‘ you 
must have immediate attention.” 

‘* I saw the doctor yesterday. He assured 
Mrs. Ellingwood that I had only to guard 
against excitement and over exertion, and 
should be quite well by summer. That 
means I 6 be asleep under the daisies. 
God knows best. I shall be glad to go awa 
from all the toil and trouble. Don't wis 
anything else for me, Miss Adriance. I am 
quite content." 

Something about her awed me. She had 
changed so much, grown absviutely dignified 
and commanding. For several days I de- 
bated upon what course I should pursue; 
then a second attack decided the matter. 
By accident she was porne to my room, and 
there I watched her for nearly a month. In 
that time there came a deep and holy love 
As if she had learned the se- 
cret of life at last, the faith that gains an 


| abundant entrance into Heaven. 
During those last days I told the dying | 


girl my secret. Her eyes lighted up with a 


~~ gleam of joy. 
* You will be blest,” she said, ‘‘in your 


| power to carry joy to weary souls that faint 


on the highways. God must reward you for 
all you have been to me.” 

I smiled over these tender visions of her 
It was too late for them to come 


And one midnight the weary soul fluttered 
up to the keeping of angels, leaving only a 
little death-cold clay in my arms. Seven- 
teen brief years, and the sweetest draught 
of all turned bitter upon her lips. God help 
us to keep the faith, and not question too 
closely why these things are so. 

The event made a great sensation. A 
death of thie kind always fills one with awe, 
as if it could hardly be time for one to die 
in the very bloom of youth. Mrs. Ellen- 
wood regretted that she bad not sent 
her home immediately after the first at- 


tack. 

But the break closed presently, and we all 
went on with our duties. Spring was fillin 
up the hollows with the murmurous sou 

unchairc! brooks. The brown hillsides 
changed to u faint glimmering green and 
drowsed sleepily in the sunshine. The pipe 
of birds sounded sweet in the early morn, 
and the air was fresh with dewy fragrance. 
What was it tome’ I was sick and tired of 





| the endless round. Of what avail was it for 


my mother’s | place I had 

He | temple of fame See eee a 
fortune, and this | gift upon the altar—was slowly ing 
. Last summer | And now I told myself the trath—I could no# flaw in the set 
She uttered the | endure the miserable, aimless life I was Did I 


iT 


miserable souls to live at all! 

My book had beena failure. The ho 
that I should one da tend povetly ‘a the 
chosen for myself—reach the 


leading; but what else was there for me? 
content myself with common-place du- 


r) 
ties and events was sure mental starvation. 


I was twenty-two. ieee ety lite 
to have the werst of the battle. To «it on 
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I sipped my tea languidly, and took 
— 4 (aad poneed so- 
“Your hands are hot and feverish,” Anne 


said presently, ‘‘and your temples throb 
— Are you quite certain it is only fa- 
e , 

** Foolish fatigue at that,” I answered al- 

most sharply, as a keen, cruel sense of dis- 

ent stole over me. I had meant to 

come to her in such trium 
was she who was calm 


wave. 
So att you come to any dark 


i sweet voice unnerved me. A choking 
constricted my throat. 

“Am I not your sister, 
friend? Can I not dispel the cloud ?” 

**One comes to the dregs of life occa- 
sionally, even if one is not utterly adrift." 

** But there is One who can make the bit- 
ter sweet. No, don’t look so faithless; you 
surely have not cast away this anchor 

* Anne,” I said, ‘it is not in the power 
of some hearts to believe at will. Was there 
never but one Hagar in the desert who sat 
down to perish out of sight of all she loved ’” 

** And succor came to her.” 

** But in these later days one does not find 
it so easily." 

**Sydnie, don't you believe that God is 
still merciful and listens to all who cry unto 
Him ?"” 

‘“*T have ceased to believe anything,” I 
said with sullen despair. ‘‘ I have seen all 
my bopes perish miserably, and am ready to 
ery, let me die with them.” 

My darling, you are ill and dispirit- 
ec 4 ” 


**Anne,” I exclaimed vehemently, ‘‘ you 
peaceful, happy women can never uncer- 
stand the struggles of others tormented be- 
fore their time. Why is such continual suf- 
fering permitted? Why are people created 
with hearts that only the highest aspirations 
can fill, and then doomed to remain forever 
barren of fruit? Why do we wander in 
| deserts, and clasp phantoms when we fold 
our hands ther ’” 

“We would be less free if God did not 
permit us to stray and follow our own de- 

vices. But He is ready to bring us back 
| when we earnestly desire it. And for the 
suffering and sorrow—why question if we do 
our part to relieve the oppressed ?” 

**] have exhausted life,” I said. ‘I have 
come to the end, and al! is darkness." 

“T am not going to let you talk in this 
despairing fashion, Your nerves have been 
| strained to the utmost, and it is folly to 
| rasp the tender edges. You shall go to bed 

and rest,” 

She led me to my chamber, and the minia- 
trations of her cool, soft hands tranquilized 
me. Then she kissed me and bade me 
sleep. 
| A broad sheet of moonlight lay on the 

floor like a silver lake. The peerless blue of 
| the sky was broken by stars of faint gold, 
| and the trees were edged with white as in a 
|monochrome. I rose and went to the win- 
| dow, sitting a long while in the mild air, 
f t with night dews. 
, cool the fever of my brain. Strange, dis- 
torted visions glimmered before my eyes. 
| The old solitude of childhood oppressed me ; 
then I was nearing my bridal with Aylmer 
Channing, and no hand was stretched forth 
to save me. Snowy robes mocked me with 
| their softness, There was a dazzle of lace 
and satin, a smothering sweetness of per- 
fume, and in my wildness I broke away from 
it all. 
| Then the vision changed. St. John and I 
rambled through the leafy groves at Laurel- 
wood, Listening to his voice I grew calm 
ain, and though I knew it was a dream, 
the old spell re-asserted itself. My heart, 
long cold and arid, softened to these tender 
tones. I seemed to realize now how this 
man had loved me, and what heavenly satis- 


our dearest 





, faction life might have been with him. Yes, | 
. | I bad cast away my pearl because of some 


ting. 
sleep then’ I donotknow. It was 
i of pain or 


I was satis- 


hl A 





|s long, uncc 
| want, a sense of perfect rest. 
| fied to ve at peace at last. 





But it could not | 


CHAPTER XX. 
Cast off the weak 
OS ee 
Self knowledge, patience and hamility. 
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tains. 
I cannot that I gave up my one 
hope without © pang Was J sale T 
had fi geulen 0 wretched © 


At last I ssid—* Not my will, bat Thine.” 
but humility and 


motion and thee wan cual ce bain lb 


to t 


one morning. ‘' Mr. and 
much, and I have been waiting for you 
to improve sufficiently to unde eit. I 
can't tell why, but there is so much in it 
that reminds me of you. I should have 
written to about it, only I wanted to 
watch the effect it would have upon you.” 

I smiled a little. 

She came with it in her hand. * It is not 
merely for the sake of the story,” she went 
on, and then my eyes caught ‘the title. My 
own book! The crimson blood rushed to 
my face in torrents, and I trembled violently 
in every pulse. 

‘*Why, what is the matter?” and her 
sweet eyes were filled with amazement. 

‘I have read it,” I stammered. 

‘Do you know anything about it? It 
was published last winter, but I believe it 
did not begin to attract much attention 
until spring. The author seems to be en- 
veloped in a mystery." 

I covered my face with my hands, That 
oa bring these precious tidings to 
me 

** Talmoat believe you wrote it yourself, and 
yet I never thought of that before. Confers!" 

Her voice had a certain exultant ring that 
inapired me. 

“It is mine,” I said under my breath, 
scarcely daring to lay claim to it. 

** My darling!" and with a giad cry there 
came a rain of kisses upon my forehead, 
bapti me afresh. Oh, blessed sympathy 
of friendship with the bliss, but not the tor- 
ture nor wild desires of love, And then we 
clasped hands in that cordial tenderness that 
needs no words, but is a language unto itself, 

** How blind I must have been! Nay, I 
think I had a dim perception that in it I 
saw your soul. When you tanght these 





they no voice for you?” 

* Anne,” I rejoined, “I have ruffered | 
| much bitter welt upbraiding. I wrote the | 
| book in «pella of something that appears to 


|me now like inspiration. The reat of my 


| life was wretched and dreary in the extreme, 
|] had reached that utter weariness of heart 
and soul when all is black unbelief. I 


wanted fame, success. Pride was my domi- 
nant ruler and guide. 
| punished.” 

**But you have achieved success! Why, 
| the book is everybody's admiration. You 
have only to confess, and you will find your- 
| self famous.” 

Sweet words from the lips of love 


No 


| delighted to see you. 





earnest, glowing truths, my dear friend, had | worry. 


| of going, 


I bave beeu justly | 
| began with a winsome amile 


| like 


} 


| thing ever thrill# one so ag an that | 


sense of first triumph, all the dearer and 
more satisfying for the many hours of des 
pair that had preceded it. But my eyes 
filled with tears, rapturous, yet omy or | 
sad, and for many momenta we were both 
silent. 

**] must hear all,” Anne said at length 
** How well you kept y cret, yet I shall 
have to exercise @ goui deal of Christian 
charity in order to forgive you for shutting 
me out of your confidence." 

I told her the whole story. It appeared 
| strange even to myself. Anne's sympathy 


was unbounded; more than once I saw the | 


tears softly falling. 

**Oh, my darling, how you have suffered,” 
ashe said at length with a tremulous sob. 

* You must not pity me, nor help me to 
make a martyr of myself. I am done with 
that forever. I turned wilfully away from 
the light, and God allowed me to wander in 
the darkness of my own making.” 

‘“*] think there i a time in nearly all our 


lives when we go into the wilderness and are | 
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An it did not concern me, I paid little atten- 
tion to their conversation. I had risen 
and was about to leave them, w there 
waa a flutter beside me, and a familiar face 
glanced into mine, 

** Oh, Mise Adriance !" 

Grace Endicott had been a pupil at Elm 
Grove Beminary. The similarity of names 
had eacaped me. 

* Have I kept you waiting, mamma °" she 
asked eagerly. ‘‘ 1 was detained unavoid 
ably.” Then to me—‘* Miss Adriance, I am 
Mamma can bear wit 
nem that I have been won by your wonderful 
gift of music, It has actually inspired me.” 

She was one of the few it had been 
no trouble to teach. A great favorite with 
all in school, yet I had held myself aloof 
fram the girls, and hardly felt familiar 

** This is your Miss Adriance, then ?” her 
mother said. 

The word, simple as it was, touched me 
profoundly. Had I unwittingly inspired 
this girl with regard ? 

** | wish she was mine,” Misa Endicott ex 
claimed impulsively, ‘ Then we would take 
her to Europe, mamma, and have no more 
Mies Adriance, are you not going 


| back to Elim Grove ?" 


‘* No,” I replied. 

** And are you quite at liberty ?” 

** My dear,” her mother raid mildly 

* Ob, mamma, it would be just what we 
want. And maybe Mias Adriance woul! 
like to travel. I'm enchanted with the idea 
and I never knew any one who did 
not sigh for Italy.” 

‘*] shall have to explain,” Mrs. Endicott 
* We expect 
to be abroad for two or three years, but 
Grace isso young that her father does not 
to trust her altogether to foreign 
teachers, We want some one who is ca 
pable of exercising a supervision over her, 
and who would prove a companion for me. 
Just as we thought ourselves nicely suited, 
a break occurred in the negociationa, and 
we all regretted it extremely. 
#0 much more pleasant to have a person who 
was not an entire stranger; but I suppose 
your arrangements would not permit of such 
an engagement, even if it should prove 
otherwise agreeable. Pardon us both for 
mentioning it.” 

There was something #o refined and lady 
like in her demeanor that it won me in- 
stantly. Then the proposal did look tempt 
ing. It would be many years before I could 
aflord auch a journey @& a luxury, and in the 
life I proposed to myself the culture and 
knowledge thus acquired would prove in 
valuable. I had no tie to hold me here 
Yet I could not decide thus suddenly. 

“If it would not interfere too much with 
my plans in another direction I should hardly 
hesitate,” I returned frankly. 

** Mamma,” Grace said, ‘ suppose we take 
Miss Adriance home with us, and talk the 
matter over at our leisure ?” 





It would be’ 




































ervelt that evening as we sat alone 

“Ith very tempting to you, I dare 

; bu T ea gen bad teen 
ty omen." 





** I should like to see you happily married 
and content.” 

* 1 sball have enough to content me, | am 

re.” 

**fydnie, you are still very young, and 
maybe have not come to the great want of 
woman's life—a cheerful household hearth. 
And be ag genius may be « fascinating 
possession, I am not sure but it brings in its 

train restlessness and dissatisfaction with 

common daily duties, We had other hopes 
child.” 

the allusion, and colored 


for you, my dear 
I anderstood 


faintly. 

“It hurts me te hear & woman snecr 

against love, or treat it in the flippant man- 

ner #0 Common among = of the present 
," she continued. ‘1 me eye ia hold 


said with . 
Bhe earnestly in my face, I know 
we tof Mr. Kt. John, but there 


nothing could toll, and her delicacy 
forbore te question. 

Grace came the next day and 
hour with me, quite delighting Mra. 


tl considered the scheme the 
I went to Mr. 
for the 
om, kindly face held a potent charm 
‘or me. 


It wae advisable that I should follow up 
my firet success as soon as possible; but he 
tthe merits of the tour would out- 
w ita few disadvantages. He was ex- 
tremely fond of his sister, and really de- 
airous that I should go, th« he would 
noturge. The faterviow d od me, how- 
ever, 

When Mra. Faidicott came I gave her my 
anewer, and she expressed her warmest | 
antisfaction. They were anxious to start by 
the middle of October, which gave me but 
three weeks in which to complete my ar: | 
rangementsa, It was best to return to Balti- | 
more immediatel | 

Anne and Mr. Gus both congratulated me 
apon my improvement. | had begun to look 
= like myself. 1 could not «poil my first 


— departure, though I smiled a little | 

over Anne's castle building ! 
*T am so glad to have you back again,” 

ahe said the next morning ‘I've planned 

such lovely times for thé winter; sal as you 

— new book, I shall read and oriti 

cise, Are you afraid, that you look so sober!" 
“IT shall not be here, my dear friend,” I 

eaid, with a touch of sudlness; for I had be- 

- to realize how swoet it was to be so well 
ved 

** Not here!" she echoed in dismay 

* 1 am going to Europe.” 

** Have you made your fortune, or is some 


t an 
ester 








| 


one going to send you as a travelling corres 

pondent !" she asked, in astonishment. 
** Neither,” and then | explained what had 

befallen me | 
“It te selfish to be sorry, but I had | 


counted so much upon our enjoyment to 
gether lam never to have you, it seems.” | 

‘There are a good many years yet to | 
come,” I rejoined 

‘And hosts of friends, possibly a hus. 
band?" 

At this I shook my head , 

** Have you taken a vow of celibacy *" 

* Not exactly. Out of the three a 
one ought remain single. You and Laura 
are married.” 

“And I used to think you would be first | 
to go.” 

** Undiscovered merit," and I langhed 

* You really did not care for Aylmer?!" 

* Bet your heart at rest. | am thoroughly 
ashamed of that episode. His cruelty to- 
wards Magdalene crushed out the last ves- | 
tige of even friendly feeling.” 


* And you are quite fancy free ’" 
! ** Worshipping the hero of my dreams,” I 
said, with a rising color 


Though Anne was grieved to the heart, | 
she gave me all the axsustance in her power 
My wardrobe had not been replenished since 
the Laurelwood days, and many dresses | 
needed only alteration and retrimming to 
make them presentable. Some | never 
should wear again. I seemed so much older 
and ¢raver than when those marvellous robes 
of tule and lace were fashioned, And the 


** Something sweet, 


That follows youth with flying feet,” 


was forever pone 
1 was not hapless nor dispirited, and yet 
there were moments when the years looked 


gained, and the restless yearning for change 
saticfie!, whatthen? — . 
The partings were all ended at last, and I | 
stoo! on the steamer's deck, catching last 
glimpses of New York. Once 1 had rocked | 
to the plash of the tide up there in the river, | 
vie & sunrise. Everywhere something 
recalled Mr. St. John. He would hear of my 
departure, also of my debut in the workd of | 
literature, and be in nowise affected Well, | 
I had found a place in the world and a work 
to do, and that ought to satisfy. 
Does it? | 
No, Are women such weak, unreasonable | 
beings that they must long comtinually for a 
crumb of love ¥ | 
It humiliated me to confess iteven to my 
self; and yet, as Mr St, John's wife, | 
should know more perfect, satiafying happ'- 


! 





ness in a month, than in all my soll’ life 
time. I| cam see how my fatal, irrem ble 
mistake. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


t#™ The more a woman's waist ts 
like an hourglass the quicker will the sands 
of life run out. 


“In what 


! 
| 


ay's pleasure by the announcement of my | 


| sugar, screaming louder than ever, as if it# 


} overcoat, aud seized the baby out of its | 


long and almost wearisome After fame was | if 
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Our Dear me, Mr. Beverly, is it posaible that | Three with the and the 
Baby. this is you The Wishes. would give him an office 
oo ones wr t was Kate Milt o's solf, radiant in . OUTLL woulda’t em -_ 
Pak ad yp dee fm aoe . bonnet, Misc @lk walking dress, close treed BY JOHN QUILL. funds to get himself a new tile and silk um- 
otaty. ee It to with it, pascal, and the dainticst of lilac kid gloves! a f brella, for that's what he would do himself 
ae a> Say a oe Milton, with an sir of astonishment Once—I think it was upon a time—there | under similar circums 
cerned. ae ae anes *™P- | that served te make her one degree prettier | were three little boys, named Tom, Dick,| And Harry, be started out with the de- 
pose + wang 2 neseaity Sas + © | chan ever! and py te Cop ach om 0 Sins uiltiog sign of being And it is hardly neces- 
paella Ayo grows come | My first ingtinct was to turn and fee ig- | over their in Kfe, sary to state he made himself abjectly 
“e baby was as well in ite way as ounlatonthra my second was to drop my | every fellow was imto futurity, and | miserable, and eventually came to 
a ny , inet nephew and his milk into the gutter, and| che gum, enjoying himself except, He never could enjoy himeelf with the 
: — easpeneetiy @ ouaee resolutely dapy all connection, with ;| Tom, who was Stepan wal tema’ | Ciner Daye stoning cate, and Sais roos- 
am in no way udiced. As far as mortal my th me resolutely to and just at that moment was begin- ters: never once in whole course of 
| men ean be, am an entirely impartial | _, beam te foal uncary shout ho stomach, his Ife did he experience the tender ny ot 
enens. , * Yea, it ial, Miss Milton—a—e yy") y there, should come i lor some ‘s apples. No, 
2 ae Gut ee & ie qatie=s Little “Very ang” | a ee Sa ae on fy mother she wouldn't let him go s run- 
fee ’ Bae . *7® | Kate eyed ne dubiously, and no wonder. thropists, with a gingham u and ning ox Desting, and so be stayed ab home 
on @crimeon dot cue, oat One sock, eugiing and ¢ as if a ser- nine rs of crape on bis high hat, who the other fellows were having a bully 
| y its tiny Gist, with five w were imide of it of « baby's, waeall the time aggravating small boys with | time. 
| dimples ia the Sve joints thereof. It 7 loot, beneath my coat skirts,| moral conundrums. So, as soon as he And he never went to the cirous or the 
| fant asleep, I say, when Bertha came airily | 9.164 a quarter of a yard of Swiss ted these he tackled ; he a a FF 
| into the room. embroidery aad tucks, wofully crambled by laid bis on Tom's head, which Tom | hear hyena 1, and see the other boys 
| 5 am Cane over te the dapet, to abe the fery ordes] through which we had both | had just bandolined, in order to distract « under the tent, and listen to them 
| eaten oe eens I'l) be back in half on | passed—the milk (confound it) had dripped | girl who lived next door to him, and this be- at the clown, and then go home 
| Fem er oe Se. tey * | a-down the full length of my pearl colored | nevolent old sport said : ei a: what a misefable old depressing 
prey your But while | Pantaloons, my hat, bent and bruised,| “‘ Thomas, my son, what is your ambition | thing it was to be good, anyhow. 
ooked blankly at my sister, But while | 1. thrust bly on the side of my head. in life? What do you want to be when you | And he bad no friend; and then when he 
| 1 was considering how to express MY) T was . flushed and dishevelled, grow | | grew w he went into business, but he was 
gh mee gem et men ~ a, and, take me * for all in all,” must have ap-_| x... — hy - epee an qansant of | so unp | vg he = wicked 
| tripped ’ ribbon peared considerably like a pickpocket or an cigare so he ly answered: | men, bei e larger o' commu - 
y vi “Oh, 1 don't know and I don't care. | nity, felt them 


| Huttering in the soft air. 
| Silence doesn't always give consent, an 
| Bertha had taken it for granted, iu this mat 
| ter, and I was left an unwilling guardian of 
| — nephew. i tt 
owever, he was fast P, t was one | . 
circumstance in my favor. Mortal baby = mes — bd ee, a 
ovuldn't present a more innocent and che- =en with Milton again ! 

| rubic aspect than he did. So I calmly went Kate 
| on with my writing, soon becoming oblivious 
| to his infantile presence. 

“Talk about tending babies," quoth I to 


4| olfi-clothes man out for a walk! 


me to the quick. 


turned and inserted my night-key in the lit- 
tle ciroular lock. What could have become 
of Bertha? The cold dew oosed out upoa 


| myself, dipping m A quell telumphantl my brow aa I, for oue instant, contemplated 
| into the ink. hy, it's the casiest “| the horrible possibility of my being left, a 
| ness in life. I should never spend my money east of tant Robineon C with the 


hiring nurses, if the little one was mine— 
but women never do know how to economize 


rly. 
As these fancies passed through my mind, 
the baby woke up and snoesed. 
I gave the cradle an oscillatory kick, and 


diabolical little man Friday on my hands. 
Nonsense! there was no probability of 
that. I sat dewn ov Bertha's low rocking- 
chair, and planting the baby firmly on m 
knee, applied the spout of the pitcher to his 
th 


then burst into the well-known burden of | ™02™. : . 
| * Buy a baby bunting,” but the little villain — le - ene A oie prey t —_ 
| absolutely declined to shut his eyes again, > an if ar oe ety wt tigh A 
| like @ sensible baby. He opened them wider | 00" ™* ° aaa 


; than two miniature moons, stared at me 
with an air of malevolence that has made 
; me a firm believer in human depravity ever 
j #ince, aud deliberately began to cry. And 
| the harder I rocked the cradle and the 
| louder I sang the more resolutely did that 


| baby cry. 
| He's hungry,” thought I to myself. 
‘* Babies must be fed, and it's highly repre- 


of will that would have 

ie in a full-grown*man, but 

was sim marvellous in a ten months’ old 
baby. persevered and he persevered. I 
poured the milk over his neck, his embroi- 
dered dress-waist, and his coral amulets; he 
would have been drowned sooner than open 
his mouth half a quarter of an inch. Proba- 


equia, and doubled himeelf over 
with a 
been 


| 


I @, followed by the sound of 
| faint, subdued langhter—a sound that stung | 


fo Kate and her companion were laughing | 


The house was quiet and deserted as I re- | 


! 
! rt ’ | 

I want is to rich, I m going for stamps— | example was, and they 

Iam, I should think.” — | him, and he failed, and the Sheriff, who 

An expression of ne = passed over the | was an impious old sucker, came on him 
aged man’s face, and he turned to Dick, who | and confiscated his whole concern, and put 

had taken his chaw of gum out of bis mouth | him in jail; and when he got out, bei 
| and had it in hia fist. | poor and having no friends, he took 

** And, Richard, what do you want most in in the almshouse, and eventually died there 
this life Y” in such an exemp manner that every- 

And Dick he swelled up, and said he was | body was glad of it, use it had such a 
going to be a great man—he was. good effect on the other unreconstructed 

More suffe appeared in the good old | paupers. 
fellow's face as he said to Harry Now I am quite aware that Harry ought 

** And, , what is your ambition?” | to have been the happy man, while the other 

“ To be , sir,” re , two fellows were reduced to penury, and 

Now, it is the regular conventional thing | afflicted with the customary pa of an- 
in all the books, when a boy answers in this guish. But the whole thing seemed to have 
noble manner, for the philanthropist to shed | turned out the way, and I 
a silent tear, and to fork out # half a dollar | can’t account for it upon er grounds 
as the reward of virtue. But this man, with | than that this story is copied from life, and 
the bombasine on his hat, the regular old narratives about the good 
mene simply wii ma, Se pene, @ cet and bad boys, are drawn entirely from a 
pocket-handkerchi Harry | lively imagination. 
was on the right track, and chosen the ’ 
“7, course could make him feel serene 

y and tip-top. — 

And you see, was just precisely where 
this old customer was wrong, w 
that he didn't know anything at all about 
it. He considered himself smart, but he 
wasn't. For the whole thing turned out ex- 





Dangereus Winking. 
ng a few days in B——, 
waiting the issue of an insurance case, and 
i acquainted with the M 4, 8 


bei 
famaly that had panod the previous winter 











bly, of such stuff were our Revoluti 

fathers made, and this baby had, throug 
some inacrutable blunder of Dame Nature, 
come into the world just a century too 


hensible of Bertha to stay away so long." 

Bo I went down into the try and inati- 
tuted a search for some ; which I had 
a vague idea was the dict generally preferred 
by toothless infancy. But milk there was 
none. Lamp oil; Stewart's syrup; vinegar ; 
kerosene; brandy; everything but milk was 
there; every conceivable fluid in aggravating 
profusion—but not a drop of milk. 

All this time, meanwhile, the roars of my 
infuriated nephew, but slightly softened by 
distance, followed me about like a Nemesis. 

I rushed frantically up stairs, armed with 
a lump of sugar, the first svothing expedient 


late ! 

I put him back into the cradle, flat on his 
spinal column, and looked at him more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

‘* My youngster |" I addressed him, ‘ cr 
away—cry your lungs out; break a blood- 
vessel or two, if agreeable to you; fracture 
your trachea! I can't be held legally re- 
sponsible for it, thank Providence !"’ 

I took up a book and sat down b | 
cradle, rocking it recklessly backw an 
that caggested Hesif to me forward, sonabiiecs of be covenme which 


** Pleas ite dear liitle heart, there, therd, : - 
ae ~ still rent the air. I wasn't guing to waste 
confound your racket, can't you keep still! | any more time in trying to quiet bi Let 


Take its sugar from ita own, own uncle, | - ; 
that's a little golden boy.” | hin cry! This is « free country! 


| Why, Joe! whatever is the matter?” 
But the golden boy absolutely rejected the | It was Rertha's voice, I jumped up as if 


} acannon ball had smitten me, and dashed 
my book upon the floor. 

Pe Matter, ma'am, matter’ The matter is, 
| that I'm going mac! I shall be a fit subject 
for the lunatic asylum in just about fifteen 





lungs were forty baby-power, and warranted 
never to tire out. It kicked, it struggled, it 
pawed the air, it grew purple in the face 
Ashes of King Herod and all the Egyptians ! 
what was a man to do? minutes more!” 

In vain I executed a war dance around its But I might as well have wasted my des- 
—_ in vain I rang the dinner-bell, ond pairing eloquence on a blank wall! She was 
jingled the china ornaments, and waved the loading that little wretch with caresses, 
feather duster, and swung my gold repeater, pity, and blandishments. And—I shouldn't 
aad bawled nursery ballads at the top of mY | hav. credited the sudden turn off affairs if I 
lungs, Talk about perseverance, Robert | hadn't witnessed it with my own eyes—the 
Broce's spider was nothing to that atrocious | } . 
little lump of mortality 

** There's nothing for it but to capitulate,” 
said 1 to myself, as I jammed my hat on my 
head viciously, thrust my arms into my | 


to say, ** I've given my uncle a pretty time 
of it.” 

Yes; laughed and crowed, and held up 
his hands, and behaved exactly as if he had 


cradle. 

Leave it absolutely alone I dared not, and 
the nearest grocery where milk was pro- 
eurable lay three blocks off! Thus, in a 
sort of stony despair, | issued forth from the 
house, carrying my persecutor like a bundle 
under one arm. 

I thought he would stop crying when he 
got into the open air, but not he; oxygen 
only seemed to increase the shrill power of 
his villainous little pipes! People turned to 
stare at me as if I were an escaped lunatic, 
or an abductor of human innocence. Women 
looked indignantly at the baby. Blue worsted 
sooks and little pink legs kicking blindly 
from beneath my arma Children ran after 
me, dogs barked, but 1 kept doggedly on my | 
way, walking into the grocery, with a reso 
lution second only to that of the Roman fel- | 
low who jumped into a crater, nobody knows 
how many hundred years ago 

“A pint of milk, if you please.” 

‘*Milk, sir? Have you brought anything 
to put itin*” 

I thought of my tobacco box, my pocket 
handkerchief, the corner of my hat, all of 
these impracticable places for the deposit of 
the lacteal fluid 

**T never thought of that!" I saic, right- 
ing the baby, who came head uppermost 
with a very crimson countenance, and eyes 
looking defiantly into mine; eyes that said, 
as if they had spoken in Ww many syllables, | 


shed a tear! The hypocrites are not all 
grows up 

** Has be been good, Uncle Joe ’” 

I looked volumes at my sister. 

** Bertha, if you ever leave me again, in 


mit suicide '" 
* You needn't 


ter, in an inju voice ; 


want to come to its mamma's arms—and 
was Uncle Joseph crosser than an old bear 
and wasn't it the sweetest little rose-bu 
that ever—" 

1 waited to hear no more, but rushed pre- | 
cipitately out of the room, convinced that | 





f all fools, a young mother was the most 
hopele Ss specimen ! 

That's the last time I have had the beir 
of the family confided to my guardianship. | 
I think Bertha’s @ little afraid to leave me | 
alone in the room.with him. ‘*‘So mote 
it be!” . 

Some one sent me a comic valertine last | 
fourteenth of February—a picture of a} 
hooked nosed old bachelor—( my nose 18 a) 
tine Romanesque eurved) in a blue coat and 
red trowsers, dandling the baby upside 
down, I solemnly believe it was Kate Mil- 
ton ' 

I detest comic valentines. I abhor babies 
-and | beliewe im a life of old bachelor- 


“1 won't stop crying! I'll die first!" hood! That's my platform! Do you won- 
The storckeeper looked on sympatheti-| der at it? 

ally, i — — _ 

,  t could sell you a nice little piteber, sit, | Wo joy was most full—our silence or our! 
_ ; ~ oh , 
“The very idea,” I interrupted. “‘A/ 4) ~ pr ? mel . 

pitcher of milk! and please take the change -” ra oe eittd shen 


out of this porte-monnaie, for if I had three | 
pairs of hands, | couldn't more than hold | 
this kicking litUe demon with ‘em !" 


Of life and death, and of the soul's great! 


wings, : 
~~. And knowledge pare, which only Love can | 


“Well, mir,” said the storekeeper, teach : 
does seem @ rare ‘un for usin’ his legs, let | 4... A ‘ .’ 
tite. Gon.ee. deena | And +e lene eat beside the lake's calm 


Now, I have always since laid it up asa! 
grudge against human nature that that un- | 
principled grocery-man took a five dollar | 
bill out of my porte-monnaie, knowing that) 
1 should not discover it until too late to} 
rectify the error! 

(1 wouldn't have treated a Turk so ') 

I er | the pitcher of milk in my righ 
hand, still balancing the baby skillfully 
against my left arm and side, and started 


Wordless and still, a long and surnmer day, 
As if we only watch'd the insect-play, 
Or nppling wave, 


C# Mrs. Margaret Kane, (one of the Fox 
sisters) is now im Albany, N. Y., giving 
seances at the City Hotel (old Dunlop 
t | House) every afterpoon and evening, meet-| 
| ing with di aad deserved success. 
She lives with a a family where warm 
trium for home. | hearts, comfort uxuries appear to ren- 

“Now, I'll settle your business, my fine der her very happy.— Banner of Leght. 
young friend,” I thought “Is it possible (9 A recent traveller in Typee mys :— 
that f was ever such an incorrigible nuisance | ‘‘ Melville's account of Typee was well 
as this!” known; and we were told that Pa-a-wa and 

But my triumph was speedily reduced to a daughter of Melville's were still living, the 
the lowest pitch of humiliation. | former an old woman.” 


| and afterwards started a bank, and when he 


baby absolutely laughed up in her face, as if | 


| a clear conscience is better than the wealth 
| of Croxwus, and then, looking upon his gold, 


never in hig small life known what it was to} 
| would have sighed for the purity and inno- 


charge of that—that little atrocity, 1'll com- | 


so loud,” said my ris- | 
**] intended to, 
have been home before, but the train was. 
delayed, and—bless its little heart, did it | 


d| 


| lows who promised to make him Governor, | 


| as to be sent to the Senate, which he was; | 4 


actly the wrong way, and not at all in ac- | intimate, I called on them. It was a cool 
eo with the books which tell ectly | day, succeeding a snow-storm, when I called 

i lous stories about fellows these | and having sent in my eard I was ushered 

h three. into the parlor to await the appearance of 


the ladies of the household. As I entered, 
I observed a young lady seated near the 
register engaged in some delicate work. I 
saw she wasa stranger, and that she was 
also very pretty. She made no indication 
of retreating, but bent over her work after 
lancing at me out of the corner of her eye. 
Siuch time was nt in primping, by the 
family, and the silence w awkward. I 
therefore essayed to b: the ice. 

** Quite a storm we've had, miss,” said I, 
making an effort. 

** Yes, very severe,” she replied, looking 
up, and as she spoke, I thought I detected a 
wink, 

‘“*The young people do not seem to im- 
prove such an opportunity,” said I; ‘‘in Bos- 
ton, ere this the air would be melodious with 
the sound of sleighbells.” 

‘*Our young men are not very gallant,” 
she replied. 

I looked at her, and was almost confirmed 
in my impression regarding the wink. Who 
was she’ What did she wink at me for? 
She was a very charming person, dressed 
very tastefully, her hair flowing in natural 
ringlets about her shoulders. She could not 
be more that eighteen years old. Could I 
be mistaken about the wink ? 

** Are you fond of sleigh-riding ”” I con- 
tinued, 

‘*Very—none more 80,” said she, This 
was accompanied by the wink so plain that 
there could be no mistake about it. I plan- 
ned myself upon a very sudden request; I 
had no idea I was half so killing; and yet it 
was a queer wey, to say the least, that she 
took to show her partiality. 

‘*And will you,” said I, in an ardent 
tone, ‘‘go with me on a sleigh-ride this 
evening ’”’ 

She blazed with a hue like crimson as she 


Tom, for instance; he laid himself out to 
get rich, and, as he knocked down on his 
employer about four dollars a week, and 
play mumbley-peg for h and cheated, 

worked hard, and saved up, and got 
stingy and mean, and never gave a cent to 
any sick cripples in the street, and refrained 
from allevia’ the sufferings of any lonely 
widows and orphans who were starving to 
death in a — and spread out none of 
his stam or the benighted heathen in 
Africa, who, he said, ought to be benighted, 
, and were better off when they were be- 
| nighted. And when the collection was taken 
| upin church on Sunday he always put a 
| half dollar on the plate, and took out 
| seventy-five centa change, and considered 
| that sharp financiering. 

And as he got older he speculated in oil, 
and took his friends in on the ground floor 
of his company, which smashed up after 
Thomas bad made his pile. And then he took 
in government contracts, and furnished 
blankets for ten dollars that cost him one, 





| 
| 
| 


got a half million dollars in it he failed and 
embezzled it, and went te Europe to take a 
tour for the benefit of his health, for he had 
obtained his desire to be rich. 
| Now you would think thet this wicked 
man would have been filled with remorse 
and anguish, and would have reflected how 
unsatisfactory riches are, after all, and how 


he would have considered it mere dross, that 
could not bring happiness; and then he 


cence of his childnood's day, and retlected 
how he had wasted his life since the happy 
time when he sat on that fence and oon- 
versed with the benign old brick with the 


umbrella and the high hat in half-mourn- | rose, and said, in a tone, of great dignity, 
ing. ms You are presumptuous, sir, on a ve 
I know that would have been the way in | short acquaintance. No, I shall not go wi 


” 


you,” and left the room. 

There was no wink this time, I could 
swear, and I feared I had put my foot in #. 
At this moment the ‘adies of the family came 
in, who professed themselves glad to see me; 
and after awhile I inquired regarding the 
young lady. 

She was a cousin, from the distance, they 
said, a very beautiful girl, with a defect in 
her right facial muscles that caused her to 
always wink when she spoke. I thought 
the best course waa to tell the truth, and 
after a hearty laugh all round, in which the 

And Dick, yeu understand, wanted to be | fair sufferer faintly joined, we separated, | 
great. So he just worked his cards, and got | assured how precarious it was to trust in 
elected Justice of the Peace, and he let up | happiness, 
on hardened criminals, who had perpetrated 
frightful crimes, on condition they would | 
vote for him for Common Council. So they 
did, and he was elected. = 

And then he gave out contracts to ras- 
cally politicians, who could rob the Treasury | 
as much as they wanted to, provided they | 
boosted Dick into the Legislature, which | 
they accordingly did. And when he got | 
there, he voted fur all the deadwood corpo- | 
rations, and railroad swindles, for the fel- | 


most stories like this, But Thomas, he just 
got up and said he was satisfied. He had his 
fingers on the cash, and he felt first-rate. 
Nou pang of remorse bothered him much, and 
he didu't want to be a boy again, but he en- 
joyed_himeelf just as he was, spending his 
revenue, and having everybody considering 
him a magnificent fellow, which they didn’t 
when he was poor, and he even had the 
hardihood to assert that he would do just 
as he had done again, and he would go for 
the money of the next man he got a 
chance at. 








‘** TAKE the bright shell 

From its home on the lea, 
And wherever it goes 

It will sing of the sea; 
So take the fond heart 

From its home and its hearth, 
‘Twill sing of the loved 

To the ends of the earth.” 





CALLING FoR HIs BroTHER.—Some 
| years since, a fellow, apparently from the 
| **rural districts,” entered the passage-way 
of a corporation counting-room, and com- 


and you understand he was elected Gover- 
am, — a — must he do but pardon 
all the pickpockets and thieves out of the | - 
penitentiary, and wink at all the first- mo Sa name eo 4 
ds practi i oy er: ioe 
class frauds practiced in the Legislacure, so sed ef hn. ‘what he was doing. 
|**Why, my brother,” responded greeny, 
‘* wrote me to come to the M——— counting- 
room and cad for him, and I was doing 50. 
The brother was “‘ called” out by a runner. 
does he sit down, and at the very goal of his | 1t wns a long time before the joke —* 
ambition say to himself, how hollow are all | afford amusement among those employed in 
these honors; how distastefal all this power | the counting-room. 
and grandeur, when purchased at the sacri- 
fice of honesty and eter EY and decency. 
Does he talk thus to , leay’ Dothe | 
cares of state weigh heavy upon him, and 


and now he is loading his dice to get to be 
President, and very likely he will, some day | 
or other. 

But now, at the very e of fame 





E27" The velocipede is becoming quite 
common vehicle in Paris, and M. de Vivien, 
equestrian, has made a match 
does he press his brow upon a/ with Prince Achille Murat, backing himself 
sleepless pillow, and sigh for the peace and | in a velocipede against the Prince on horse- 
rest of his boyhood’s early years’ Well, I | back. 
should think not He merely observes that | (39% When Charlies Dickens arrived home 
he's all right, and he wouldn't swap from America the farmers turned out on the 
with any man, he wouldn't. His only regret | road to his house to greet him, and the 
is, that he can’t bold three or four offices at | houses for miles on the way were dressed 
the same time, and when he looks back | with flags. The vi bell-ringers rang & 
upon that time when he sat on the fence, he | merry peal of welcome home again to the 
thinks how, if he had hold of that old cove | great author. 
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cw “Uncle Jemmy,” said a waggish 
blade to one of the best old men who ever 


lived or died, “ I'm told fond 
of apple dum wd Why al the pa- 
triarch, “‘ when I lived in ¥ , I liked 
them better than anything world, and 
could eat a or ~ at a time; 

but, somehow, since I came to Georgia, my 

appetite has so failed me that I can never 
eat more than fourteen or _——- before 
they to clog <2 





Le tie of eening 
in oe Se ~h ~~. says: 
yg 4 my p’ I do not 
at a bo So towebe him up, but I feel that 
a boy better come and wake me wp.” 


(Advertisement. } 
TO MODERATE REPUBLICANS, 


It ie evident that one great question to be deter- 
mined at the coming Presidential election, is the 
position of the Negro race. 

The writer of thie has always been an open and 
avowed opponent of slavery, and in favor of se- 
curing to all men, negroes, Indians and Chinese 
incladed, the enjoyment of their civil and religious 
righte. 

He has always believed it to be the duty of the 
White race, the governing race, to do justice in these 
respects to all the inferior races within our borders. 

Bat now an entirely new question {s eprung upon 
the country—the question of admitting the negro 
race, which has almost a preponderance of numbers 
in tem states, to a share in the government. 

These negroce are just released from elavery, and 
(if their slavery has been correctly described by the 
abolitionists) eearily ig mt and degraded. 

They not only are almost entirely uneducated, but 
owing to their servile condition, they have not béen 
in a position to scquire the ability to manage their 
own personal affairs, much lese the affairs of a great 
nation. 

Whose fanlt this is, has nothing to do with the 
practical question before us. That question is— 
Are they capable of being {ntrusted with the im- 
mense power of the elective franchise—can we with 
dae regard to our own eafety, and to the safety of 
the great cause of Constitutional Freedom, admit 
euch a host of ignorant and half-barbaric men toa 
share in the government of the Republic? 

What is the lesson of history? Has ary other than 
the White race ever been able to preserve Republican 
institutions? 

We know that no other race has been able to do so. 
In fact, only certain branches even of the White race 
have been capable of scif-government. Bear witness 
the constant disorder, ch andt Its of Hayti, 
Mexico, and the South American * Republics.” 

If the proportion of negroes in the Southern States 
was po greater than in the Northern States, the 
question would be of little practical importance—but 
the natural result of negro suffrage would be to 
attract all the negrocs of the country into the South, 
and drive out great numbers of White people to the 
North, thus practically giving the Southern States to 
the Negroes, with perhaps twenty Senators and sixty 
Representatives in Congress. 

But are we ready to give the nogro race the control 
of one-half of the settled territory of the Union, with 
thie immense weight in the National Councils? 

The writer of this, for one, is not yet ready for 
euch a seriousexperiment. He has gone as far as he 
originally contemplated going—ae far as the wildest 
of the original abolitionists ever contemplated going 
—and now he Is Inclined to pause. 

Hie thinks that the resnits of the steps already 
taken by us within the last fifty years towards uni- 
versal suffrage, are not particularly encouraging. 
Dut what has been done cannot be undone. Let us 
resolve to stop however for the present with our own 
White mace. 

M the negroes, to whom we have repaid every 
service done us during the war, by giving them their 
freedom, should prove in the Future that they are 
capable of the trust, the men of the Fature will 
doubtless bestow the elective franchise upon them. 
But we have done and suffered surely enough in thelr 
behalf for one generation. 

When slavery was abolished in the North, the ne- 
groes were not generally invested with the suffrage, 
and yet they have lived very comfortably without 
voting. There have beem occasional riots against 
them, but so there have boen against the Irish, who 
have had votes, 

The women of the country do not vote, and they 
are not oppressed—unnaturalized foreigners do not 
vote, and they are not oppressed—our sons under 
twenty-one do not vote, and they are not oppressed ; 
are the negroes any better, or one-fourth as intel!!- 
gent, as any of thesc? Let them then walt their 
tarn. 

The object in publishing this, is to ascertain 
whether a sufficient number of those who have here- 
tofore acted with the Republican party agrce with the 
writer, to make the organization of Ciubs of Waits 
Rervasticans desirable—whore object shall be to 
settle this question for the present, by holding and 
aring the balance of power inthe majoritf of the 
Northern States. 

Moderate Republicans who agree with these views, 
and who are not willing to be hurried by one-sided 
theorists and recklers politicians into paths full of 
doubt and danger, —and who are desirous of making 
their influence felt by means of organization and 
union—will please drop a line to that effect, with 
their names and address, to A. Re 

Care of Box 2775, Philadelphia, Penn. 

P. 8. AB communications wil! be considered con 

fidential. 











AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAB, 


Its Causes, Character, Conduct & Results. 
BY HON. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


Ite ready sale, combined with an increased commie- 
eo it the best subscription book ever pub- 
ah 
One agent in Easton, Pa., 72 subscribers in 
Sees én. Avother In Boston, = 4 108 subscribers in 
our days. 
“a "or Circulars and see and a fall de- 


ecription of the work. Address NATIONAL PUB- 
LISHING CO., 26 South Tth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
apis-3m 





or any book mailed direct from the 
logecs free. pOOeEY 
jest 644 Broadway, New York. 





SPANISH Cones onnen—* 
qusite pomade or urling straigh' Hair to 
wavy ringlets or massive curls. Warranted oo" 
for $1. Address J. JENNISON, Box 5374 P 

New York. 





~ .000 AGENTS WANTED (to sell 10 NEW 
pads ytd oy! of great value to fami- 





! 
os et 2 Eos ed's ns pra eer 
Lowell, Mase. 





Allain 


Rates of Advertising. 
Thirty eeute « itme for She Sret inecttion. 
Twenty cents for cach e44itiona) |usertion 
6@™ Payment te required in advance. 





CLOTHING, 


? 


Market Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OAK HALL 


NoTE,—This is the largest Clothing House 
in the city, and go we onranes, that it has 
no superior in the United States, Reason- 
able oes, First Class Workmanship, and 
Reliability, are the features of the 
Orders by mail have special care. Samples | 








sent when d ap 25-6teow 
SCHOMACKER & CO.°S CE- 
v LEBRATED stsind tat ie PIANOS 
and are sak g the luad over the land. are 
and sweetness of tone pga tg A 
hele high supeteaben Sar rare 
pretafume at al 


NS held in the be ont. el nat ayy ? 12k 
MEDAL at ene wo REAT E ehh ol 
Our extensive facilities dy — 
us to offer more liberal terms than rey 4y- fret. 
clase Piano gon 50 ons for in this city , ae the pur- 
chaser obtains the instrument direct from us (the 
—— 4-4. saves the profite made by the 
agent, who usually Le | Milla “Oores maker, and, 
besides, bas our ree ity. Our ertablishment 
in one ne of sumone ing —' inetitations, and we 
challenge the worl Pianos, If any of onr citi- 

4 that ceapes ——' in ot cities = 
superior our own, they m. ave ap anit 
of teeting them with any Leaieer’ ) Pianos” hey may 
choore to name. 

We cespectoatty invite our fwends and the public 
enerally to call at oar pew and beautiful warerooms, 
o. 11 CHESTNUT Strect, where they can ex 
amine these highly-improved and finished inetru- 
ments, Our Piano Warerooms are the finest in the 
United States—a richly —— Parlor Saloon ad 
omng Thy where an opportunity can be had to test the 
ke in the lor of yourhonse. We now have 
on exhibition the magnificent carved Piano made for 
one of our distinguished statesmen, and which is 
the most el} finished iastrument in the ya 
also, a Bondoir ano, finished ta gold and ebon 
and several full Gra like those furnished to the 
President of the Uni States, and Governor Geary, 
of our own State. A visit to our ralesroome will be 
of interest to thoee who may favor ua with a call. 
conquacae PIANO-FORTE MFG. CO. 
No, 1103 CHESTNUT St., Philadelphia. 

my%0-8t 


——_ — ——E 


Presidential Compaien, 1868 ! 


GRANT & COLFAX IN THE FIELD! 


Samples of twelve different styles of elegant Grant 

Campaign Pins and Medals sent, post-paid, on 

receipt of $2. Agents are wanted everywhere to rel! 

all kinds of Campaign Goods. 

Address B, W. HITCHCOCK, 
Headquarters for Campaign Goods, 


myS0-4t 0S Spring St., New York. 








GENTS WANTED- vOR THE 
Zz beet and most reliatiie LIRR 
ov GRANT, by Hon. J.T Hew: Ney 
Now ready. Ip one handsome Voi 
$250. Also just issued THE 
NATIONAL HAND-BOOK of Facts 
and Figures from the foundation of 
the Government to the present time, 
408 pages 81.40 Bent t pad. 
BE. K. TREAT & OO. Publishers, 
Broadway, N. Y. 





hod 


Eclectic Medical College of Penna. 


Winter Session commences October 8, 1868 Thirty 
students taken for $20. “= oe references. 
For pestionlans, of 
JOSEP SITES, M. P., 
514 Pine Htreet. 
Philadelphia. 


Husband’s Calcined Magnesia 


is free a unpleasant taste, and three times tho 
of the common Caicined Magnesia. 

The N. Y. World's Fair Medal and four First Pre- 

mium Silver Medals have been @ it, as being 

the beet in the =arbet. For sale by the draggirts 

and oun, ftorekeepers, and by the manufacturer. 
HOMAS J. HUSBAND, Philadelphia 

marts-2m 


BUCKLEY'S BARWO GUIDE. 


Contain! a aay Ae ; New, Easy and 
Progressive Exercises, noes and Melodies. 


Many of them never before * published. This new 

hook forthe Bano has bees prepared eeapanes Sy SS. t._ 
who has twenty-six 

a teacher and player, and aod wi be fonnd to 

to all former pu It cotatas 

over one hundred of the very be bent pieces music 

ter the Bane. Price 75 cts. 


VER DITSON & vhent por paid, 


Boston. 
CHARLES H. DITESON & CU., 
New York. 














PRI E & COS. 
AU TOW Tomes len 0. B 
AND MELODEONS. 

sand arene in ase 





a “th 
BUFFALO,N.Y. CHICAGO. ILL. 





je6-6m 


MPROVED BARTLETT SEWING 
SPR INES, manufactured by GOODSPEED 
& WYMAN, Winchendon, Mars. Agente wanted. 

Enclose etamp and address a# above B.—Par- 

oor given to machines for duu 

» 








E MPLOYMENT. wn git ys 
4 Male or female wanted | town — 





og ~~ — he ‘Address J AMES RAND 
& CO., Biddeford, Me. apt-tm 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


—_—————— 





(Established 1861.) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Tea Company 


RECKIVE THEIR 





WANAMAKER 


| BROWN, 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FrroM THE 
BEST TBA DISTRICTS 
of 


CHINA and JAPAN, 
and sell them im quantities to mit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The C ompeny selected the irvine kinds vet 


therr stock. whi meet the want 


clute veer oe Pee the same as the 
: 2 » Se the hhet of prices 


c ompany sel them 
will show 

PRICE LIST OF pees. 
OLONG ( Biaek Bee., We. beat 
Baxt Pad Ai, Payee ee be. 
iMPeainL \ Green), 880., 80., @1, 81 10, bes’ soy 
y Ve NG HYSON (Green), Se., Me., G1, G1 10, beat 
v co ORED JAPAN, @e., @1, @1 10, best @1 2 
GUNPOWDER + (Coean), S968 best Siw » 


Coffees Reestes ane Ground Daily. 


to itor oles Sale ay fe 






milies who use 
Pas and DENN 


Sy tll 


alw Migs sending, Cio that Pom ~ a ! 
money with their orders, to save the ex va 


‘home by express; but = orders wewi uy 
“ibereaitor we will se = mp ory pack 

Sart os dit at as 
pin meatary than 68 


ing Tesi oy = Pty 


mids 7 arom fat tn oy = stores toour 


ee PY al goods we sell to give entire satie- 
i Slik soduyay tad Lave te money 
refunded. -” , 


N. B.—Inhabitants of vite is owns where a, 


can oluce R reaat tt iy Sr 


froreren hy sendigg directly to ' The 
greg! metioan Tea Company 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise theamecives 
es branches of our yp of copy 
our name eithor wholly «rin part, asthey are | 
boaus oF imitations, fehave no brane! 
one do ast. im any case, sutboriae the use 

foe. 

POST of Fick , orders and drafis make payable to 
the order of “ The Great american Téa Com 
any.’’ Direct letters and orders (ns be 
Ow, no More, no less) 


; 
Nos, 31 and 33 VESEY ST., | 
Poat-offiee Box, 6643 New York City, 





r- NTED—AGENTS— $75 to $800 per month, 
where, male and female, to introduce the 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FA. 
MILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, —-* bi nay and em- 
in a most superior man: Fp 
Fully warranted for five years. We will om $) 
any machine that will sew a , more beantifal, 
or more elastic senm than ours, Itmakes the “Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth cannot be lled without tearing It. 
We pay agents from §75 to per month and ex 
penecs, or a comm 
amonnt can be made. Address #FCOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURG, PA., or BOSTON, MASS. 
CAUTION,.—Do not be impored upon by other 
parties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, 
under the same name or otherwise, Ours is the only 
genuine and really practical cheap machine manu- 
factured. job at 














‘y " ) PALMER 
,TENTS. BEST IN Usd 


PRINOIPAL OFFICE 
1609 CHESTNUT STREET 


[GREAT AMERICAN TEA ComP’Y,|) BEN! CHICKERING, Secretary, 


asion from which twice that | 












of this moet oie of 


pn a 


and stages, in persons of ev 


amictlans where, trom the 
rather than trust themec!ives to the care of 
cireulare, with photographic |\keneeses of cases cured. and SS ee 









RUPTURED PERSONS NOTIFIED. 
ully notifies his petieets, and the 


De J. A Artistic Surgeon, 
Sho tprs ealted os kis cue avis in ahevnes, ant low 10 Toons the ad hie ex perieace 
hee from his professional visit to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them st bie © 


are the only cetablisbed, secure. 


Bumber of afflicted 


hr 


gn, without toguré te the & Sarution af ine 


“ Havana, Cuba, established several dase t for 
lhaman afictions 


ii 


iH 








ESTEN’S COPPAGE ORGANS 


have the 


pamper F TORE, 








price list. B. M. BRUCE, 
18 North Seventh Street, 
marT-tf Pelledelpbia. 


AQUIDNE tCK - HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, R. L., May 18, 1868, 


ber h 
lees slag Pate - pg 


the season of 1 H6n 
= Recor mudatton , with sults of from 
two to six roome 





Families will find the * Aquidneck” more quict 
than the hotels, with lower prices, and e 


Also eults of rooms fn cottages near, with meals 
atthe hotel. Address as above, 
myPeowlt WILLIAM HODGES, 





THE 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





Offers oumaTER ADVANTAGES to Polley-holders than 
any cOmpany in thie country. 


Inconromataen A. D.191. Cuanren Pearerva. 


T. F. PLUNKETT, President. 


JACOB L. GREENE, Asst, Bec'y. 
Aeects . . . . . « $1,000,000 
Ammual Income . «+ . . 900,000 


Di' pk conneity, on the Contribution Ilan, 
from 20 to 


All the ord are div ided among the Policy-holdere. 
Dividends pald to Policy holders thie year §.u4, 
The BEKKSHIKK was the ert Company in the 


United States to make ALL of ite Puiictes NON. 
PORFEITABLE, 
Every Polley ieened by this Company since Aas 
A. D, 1891, ls RON-PORFEITARLE, aud 60 expressed 
the Folicy. 
An Anpual Life Policy \* wor forfeited 
failure to pay Premium when duc, but it ls continue 
in force under the Massachusetts Law of April, 1e6l. 








EXAMPLE AT AGE 35. 


| One annual payment will continue the policy tn force 
two years and three days, 

Two annual payments wi!l continac the policy ia 
force four years and twelve days. 

Three annual payments will continue the policy ia 
force eix years and twenty seven daye 





Four annual payments will continue the policy in 
furce eight years and forty +i days. 

Five annual payments will continae the policy in 
force ten yeare and Olty ix dave 


Six annual payments will continue the policy in force 
twelve years and forty-one daye 
Nineteen annual pay ments will < continue the policy 
in force thirty yeare and 161 days. 
All kndowment and Limited Payment Life Volictes 
are entitled toa “PAD UP NON-FORFEITARLE POLICY,” 
alter ong Annual Premiam has boon paid. 








& 
PHIL DELPHTA. Came | 


OR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Pacs! A.ALina C5 | 


These inventions stand approved asthe “best” by | 
the most eminent Scientific and Surgical Societios of 
the world, the inventor having been howored with 
the award of FIFTY GOLD AND BILVEK 
MEDALS (or * Pir pret) lacinding the GREAT 
MEDALS of the WORLD ry ITIONS IN 
LONDON —yt — YORK: aleo the moet Ho- | 
t SOCLETY OF BUR. | 


norary 
GEONS O Palas, a his Patemts place above | 
the KNOL: ISH and Vien 

Da. PALMER gives personal attention to the busi- 


nese of his profcasion, i by men of the bert 
ence. He is La 
the Go EKRNMENT. hee 
ominent OFFICERS of the 
SIX MAJOR-GENERALS and 
more than a thousand less dist) iebed officers and 
soldiers have worn the PALMER LIMBS on active 
duty, while still Dumber of eminent civilians 
are, by their filling important positiens, and 
flectually oon their misfortune. 

All Genuine “PALMER LIMBS” have the 
name of the inventor afired. 

Pamphieta, which contain the New Rules for 
Am tions, and full information for sone in 
want of lambs, sent free to applicants, mail of 
otherw 

The atueation of Surgeons, Physicians, and al! per. | 
sone interested, |» mort respectfully sulictted. | 

The well-known LINC ~ © aleo made 
solely by thie Company. rm bas the pa | 
= the U, 8. GOVEKNMENT. | 

‘© avoid the imposition of PIRATICAL COPY. 
ta ALME 


1st y only to as above d 
oatoly. 


Any and } AVY 
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GENTS WANTED for the WEARING | 

or sae GREEN, of Sketches of Irish | 
Character. atest book poblished. ite con. | 
tents are seopty fase teresting and should be cares | 
fully read by every one. The immense demand | 
forth Sapees wae ctaage it the most succeseful book 
oat. = decidedly the book fer the times. 
It telly’ licatrate bia Brotans,, and abounds in | 
H ey it, showing the 
P and Deveties, the Truth and 
Perver of ye warm-bearud . containing | 
40) pages, over 100 fllastratious. nd in cloth, 
green gold. Price 9% Agents wanted every 
where. Excineive territory given. Send for circular 
and terms. WILLIAM FLINT, Publisher, No. 36 

South Seventh St, Philadelphia, Pa. my? Sua 








AGENTS WANTED. 
JEOPLE in want of and A —~* who are selling 

all kinds of Sewl 9 achimes, are re 
tested to address me (wit ee rt fang re 
nord prices and terms 


my H-4t Box 4, harlustown, "ioe 


‘ IS NO HMUMBUG!By sending » 
cents, and stamp, with age, height, color of eyes 
and hair, you will raceive, by retarn mail, a correct 
aw your futare hushend or wife, with name 
and date of marriage, Addrere W. FOX, P. 0. 
Drawer No. 40, Fuitonville, New York. my2 itt 


) Femaic, Local and Trevelling. Business new. 
No capital required. Address 


$25 PER DAY.—Ageots wanted, Male and 
REEVES. » 78 Bassas &., New York. jy@ly | 


| pedes. The ouly first class, low 


WM. H. GHAVES, 
General Agent and Attorney tor Bo hae gg 
WALNLT St., Philadk Iphia, ‘a 
Ww BASey ann 1, Atit, Speci) Agent. 
H. TH, M.D. Modies! Kxawiner, 
febs 3 "18 SPRUCE &t., P biladelphia, Ia. 


tw” AGENTS WANTED. 


GREAT SALE: 


oF 
DRY GOODS, CARPETINGS, 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
SILVER-PLATED WARK 
OF ALL KINDA, 


ALBUMS, 
And a variety of valuable and uectal articles for sale at 


OND DOLLAN FOR EACH ARTICLE. 
A check, describing an article releeted from onr 
stock for sale at One Dollar, will be sent on the re 
-_ of Three Cents to pe portag 
ocharge for Schedules or ¢ heeke made at this 
establishment. 
Bend for circulars, as thie le the most liberal eale of 
the kind ip the country. Addrers 
FARNHAM ACO 


jeld a No. 24 Friend St, Horton, Mara 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


t- nif 500 times, mailed tor Cente, Tunes 
~ vl Address FL P. BOWEN, 
a * : u Box 280, Berton, Mans. 


PHOTOURAPHIC PORTHAITS 
500 of the most celebrated personages of the age, 
mailed for 10 cents. Address BLACKIE & CO.,746 
Broadway, New York myl6-6m 


$10 TO $20 A DAY GUARANTEED, 


GOOD AGENTS wanted to introdace our new Stan 
GaurrTia Sewme Macuser alike on both 
ced machine is 
the market. We wi. conston Maceinas & respon 
sible parties anp FerLoy ENERGETIC AGENTS O8 A 
Satany. Fall particalare and sample work furnished 
on application Address WG. WILSON & ©8., 

Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, My , St. Leuls, Mo. 

myst ict 


WONDERFUL! 


How to instantly gain the andying love of any one 


by Ieychologica!l Pascination. The omly care and 
honorable means, 3 taught. Dont be fouled by 
the mere circulare of \mportors, but rend for thie 


Hanveoms Boon, bound In gilt, revealing many greet 
ecerets, and showing how all may be rich, wire and 
happy forever. Price Mecentse. Address CLAKK & 
CO... Publishers, Newark, N. J poles 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN EMPLOY- 

4 ED. Pieture business V pfitabie. No riek. 
heventeen specimen Pictares « ataloyoace sent far 
2) conte, twice as many M0 cente. MANSON LANG, 


— 


2,500,000 Custemers in Four Years, 
PATRONIZE THE BEST. 
Having the largest ei pericneed bay. 


ers, and extensive trade of any concern is the Dollar 
Sale business, we 


GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


in every tastanes, ond aleo the best selection of Goods 


ever 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
show wherever our 

ate ore gotts and Ke. 
(idic.” “Stuhe ond tomate agents wensed 


a city and 
THE LADIES 
syne of rellt Wah winds ee Dnt ARD bance 
OOO DA, 


rol x 
CASTORS, SILVER 
( hed 1s64, 


No other coneern has @ 





—— 


THE ORIGINAL 


ONE DOLLAR BROKER STORE, 


FROM THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE OF MAY 2. 


Te the Rditore af the New York y 
se a @ have thie day ved from 8. 


R, Niles, . per Adwertiaing of this 

city, a letter eetablishment, come 

haquiries ae to the manner in which our te 
Te ulries we aa tol- 

lows;.That our hees le not & « 

cern; that we are to th ate, > 

forward business, not deviate trom the 

as advertised in our clroewlar, | to 


you artatement of our o 

Amount of salee for Weveubes, =~, $ens, tT, sccerding to 
sworn mtarne made to the Mater aapcasor, 
pio O47, (one Aundred an 3 thowsaad seven 
undred and pa] dollars.) a ye of 
ree y ma et press, THO~in on 
+ oy ah , The orders were received f 
the goude sent in retarn h to, places all J rom 
eTtun™ to Nebraska, Including the et 
New York. Wealso give you a liet of some of the 
articles SOLD BY US for one dollar daring the mosth 
of November, as taken from var books; 

1177 Pleees Beown and BleecheA Sheeting, average 
a A toa p sieve, retell price tu cta. per yard. 

awle 
& olor rm 
a W ore fast Shaw le,re 

ot Cashmere | reese. ames 

179 Paire Coney Ss 


mH 


Cesk 2 yarde cach. 


11% Wool Square Shawls. 
1104 Pieces of Hemp Carpeting, % yards each. 
6 Silver plated Tea Services of 6 piooes each. 
1476 Silver plated Castors. 
1102 White Quilts. 

If additional yey le desired as to the — 
manner in which we falal our promises, 
eatiafaction given our one thereby, we Shall a 
ly furnteb reference to thoee who have received 
goods from ar. In the month of mber, 1807, we 
made a contract for 1000 dozen fast L.--t 4 
be delivered in sach quantities ae we 
them. These shawlh are the same qualit it fe ce 
as those sold by jobbers at wholesale ee ee 5a 
and when sold af retall have been sold in Boston 
New York at §2 each. scot 
we obtained them ata to ee 
them at $1 each, and leaves as aemall profit, very 
article we offer for sale te obtained in a similar man. 
ner, In domertics our house absorbs the entire pro- 
duction of one factory 

But wo think we have offered evidence enough to 
convinces you that our patrons do obtain doll dollar tor 
dollar for every article purchased from as. 

ANDKEWS rs co., 
Noe, 104 and 106 Sodbary St, Boston, Mase 

e@ We will eend cireulars to any address 

pelea 


BELLS 


TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


orn, CHMURGOH BELIS, 
/, % Chimes end Bette of atl Mars for 
. Charches, Factories, Academies, 
Btcamboata, Plastations, Loco 
motives, 6a 
Made of Pure Bell Metal, 
(Copper ot Te) 
"Sl JUntibos, tus ust iy Gok. 
FULLY WABKRANTED, 
Fos (im via jout 


Ones &CO., Trey, @. Y 








Beene " 


s2@ XL >. 


A PRESENT OF 625.00 VALUE, 

@F YOUR OWN SELECTION, FREE OF COST, 

For a few days services in any town or oe Par 

Uculare and gift e at free, by ret) We ) elem p, 
CLOUDMA oO 

my? 3m 40 Hanover St, Boston, Mane. 


SC BSTITITe FORM SARATOUA 


WATEMS. ‘(cotme, Keraseume abv 
Pueaseawt! Crrmate or Maewesta In 6 on. bot 
theein powder. Thies M ia le a mild tive 


and aperient, very aceey to the stomach for sick 
headache, sour of «ck stomach, and al) febrile 
cases, For sale by FRENCH RICHARDS & 00, 
and most drugytete. pared by A ARTHUR KO 
GEKS, 198 Spring &t., New York. my + tm 


Ts BE, BOUT STRANGE. Any perecn vend 
ing us theit address, with 2 cents, will rece! te, 
by mall, the Name and Carte die Visite of thetr fatare 
ife or Husband. KEKVES & CO., TH Narese %t., 
New York. mares ta 





BU NIJONS, NAD NAILS, ete cured 
by Der J triggs, OF Keoedway cor, 
Fulton. Briggs’ ( eratece, @ reitable 


remedy. Bold everywhere. By mall, © c. and 6) 2. 


BEADAt HE, NEURALAIIA 

ry $25 MATIOM, Ac. cured by 

708 yy oa arelia 

bide remmecty, Sold everywhere Se. & 1. Samples free 


by Kapress Dr J. BIG &Co. m muiwayN.¥ 
job ly 





FOR A FORTUNE. — Every Young 

30. 000 Lady or Gentleman who ha any 

‘esire to accumulate wealth, can have & pages of 

desirable information, and terms to Agents free, by 
addrewe!ng WOOD & 0O., Vernon, N creey 





@4 Columbia &., New Y¥ ork City m yS0-@en 


m y16-Gen 
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Wr? ANS ZUMeR. 
CRARGE OF THE DEESS BRIGADE. 


Half « league, half « league, half « league 


the mire and dirt, 
ity’s hurt, 











Dragged the rich silken skirt, 


Half « peck, half « peck, half a peck fully— 
Hirsute and woolly - 
?— 


Curls to the of it, 
Ourte to the rear of it 
Curls that were plundered 


What though men shout. ‘ Oh, fie!” 

* Fortunes you bave squandered ;" 

Theirs not to make y, 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to dress or dic — 

** Charge |" to the clerks they ory— 
hundred.” 

' 


| 
| 
Nobly astraddie on it, 
| 
| 


What yeu May and May Net Calia 
Man. 

There is more or less of the animal about 
man; that nobody will deny. Plato's defi- 
nition of a man was; “An animal without 
t wal on two legs.” This was 
ae , who canght an old 
pene 2 ape we ose it into school, and 

y asked “If that was Plato's man?” 
We don't know how Pilato got out of it, and 
this has but little to do with 


h an animal, a | fowl!” 


AN OBJIRCT FORK THE MICROSCOPE. 
Howony Panty.—‘ Here, waiter, I say! You've made a mistake; I ordered a roast 


Warren.—" Fowl, sir! Yessir! 





Which it is a roast fowl, sir!” " 
Hunony Panty.—“ Fowl! Fiddle! Take it away, and bring me something to eat/ 











them, individually, in another sense, Ready te Lea 
they object to being called bears.| An honest German, who ia employed at 
There are who would like to be known | one of the tobacco manufactories in this 


as ‘‘ lion,” even tiger would be con- 
sidered more complimen than calf. 
Many a young fellow would like to be re- 


city, waa listening recently to an account 
from a brother workman, of the principles 
and doctrines of Milleriam. Among other 


as @ “buck,” and you may call ®| things, he was told that the world was ex- 


man ‘' dear fellow,” but don't think of call- 


pected to to d int th 
ing a moose, To be called a ‘ duck of @| months. Fd 3 Si iene 


that the German was 


man” would please many an individual who | much interested in the matter the others un- 
would take it to heart if called a , in- | dertook to victimise their listeners by sug- 


dependent of the misnomer, © 
By ym and ho'll resent it; but call him 


aman 8 | gesting to him that it was full time for him 
to be making pre 


ration. 


. ," and you'll rather please him.| + Ven do ink it vill be comes to an 
Don't call a mana , evon if he is a bore, | end ¥”" he ed 
bh 


nor an el t, if he happens to be ‘‘ heavy 


w ' 
a “coon” wi 


~~ A man doesn't 
like to be called a 


k, but you may call 


F a may call him a “ fox" or | anawe 


“Ob, ‘probably in about three months,” 
the jokers, 
‘Ho! vell! I no cares for dat!" exclaimed 


Hana, with a «mile of satisfaction, ‘/ be 


him « ‘‘ queer fish” without offence, Never | going to Puffalo dis spring /” 


call a cross-eyod man lynx-eyed—he'll think 
you are ‘‘sarkastic.” Call a man a jackass, 
and he'll “talk back; but you may cal) 
him an ‘old rat,” and it is ten to one he'll 
ask you to “take suthin.” A man who 
wouldn't feel complimented at being called 
a cormorant, would «mile at being called a 
** night owl.” Don't offend by calling a man 
& gosling, but you may call him a ‘ gay 
rooster" without offence, Don't call a man 
a fool; call him a clever fellow, which 
amounts to the same thing, but sounds pret 
tier, A man would be well pleased to know 
that you said he was keen as a razor, yet 
woul object to your calling him a 
“sharper.” To call a man a stone would be 
considered reflecting on his intellectual 
ape but you may call him a ‘* brick" to 
is great satisfaction. 


“Come Dewn,.’ 


It is related of a certain secretary of a 
Governor, several removes back from the 
present Chief Magistrate of New York, that, 
ike most «ub-officialk, to whom some 
**preasing’ final process is committed, he | 
had an itehing palm, while, at the same 
time, it would not be exactly safe to show | 
his hand too openly. On one occasion he | 








had, for the third time, been waited upon | 
by an impatient party, interested in two im 
portant bills which had passed the Legisla 


ture, and, with sundry others, were awaiting 
the Governor's signature, 

‘Did you place my bills before his Ex 
cellency Y" asked the party of the Secre- 
tary 

* N-n-not yet,” said he, (he had a slight 
impediment in his speech.) ‘' n—not quite | 
yet; the G-g-overnor's very buay. By- 
the-b-by, what was the n-name of the 
m-man that g-ot up into a t-tree, when 
our Saviour was w-walking along that 
w Py | «a 
“Oh, you mean Zaocheus !" 

* Yo-on; that’s the man. We-ll, do you 
r-recollect what waa said to him 

** Certainly; * Zaccheus, come down !'" 

‘E-a-actly; yo-es, ‘Come down/' I- 
was thinking of that ye-osterday, when you 
o-ealled, but I o couldn't rem member the 
name !" 

The hint was taken; the party “came! 
down" according|y ; and when he next called, 
his signed bills were ready for him. 








A Businces Man. 


A young Connecticut clergyman had just 
buried hie wife. In the early freshness of 
his grief he was waited upon by one of his 
deacons, with the announcement that | 
Brother &mith had left his church and gone 
to the Methodists, *‘ and Brother Smith docs 
say that you, his own minister, have hurt 
his feelings so that he never can get over. 
i.” The tender-hearted shepherd was | 
touched by this imputation, and eager to | 
atone to the aggrieved sheep for any unin- | 
tentional wrong he might have done him. 


* So up he took his little crook, | 
for to fad him—" | 


whieh he did, sulking over some jod of his 
trade of house-carpentry. After an expen- 
diture of much affectionate entreaty and 
skillful cross-qu , the minister oli- 
cited the following :—** Weil, the fact is, 1) 
knew there wasn't much chance of your | 
wife's getting well, and so I went to work | 
two or three weeks before she died, s0 as to 
have it all ready, and made just the 
coffin for her that was ever ieened ont 


this town. I'd took her measure a hundred | 
times sitting right back of the parson's pew, 
you know, 1 didu’t say nothing about it to | 


you beforehand, ‘cause my woman had a no- 
tion it would sort o' eut you up. I don't 
know why, but when | that ‘d tele- 
to Boston for one of new- 
ng concerns, I must I felt 
“S set under your preac ng ho 


elf I 
longer; and ** set” he didn't. 


The Negre’s Simile. 
An old negro named Pete was very much 


troubled about his sins. Perceiving him one 
day with a very downcast look, his master 
asked him the cause. 


** Oh, massa, I'm sich a great sinner! 

* But, Pete,” said his master, ‘ you are 
foolish to take it so much at heart. You 
never see me troubled about my sins.” 

**T know de reason, massa,” said Pete ; 
‘*when you go out duck-shooting and kill 
ove duck and wound another, don't you run 
after de wounded duck ?” 

** Yea, Pete;" and the master wondered 
what was coming next. 

** Well, maasa, dat is de way wid you and 
me; de debbil has got you sure; but as he 
am not sure ob me, fe chases dis chile all de 


time.” 
- 


The Battles of the Bees. 


Having made the habits of the honey-bee 
n pce study’ for many years, | offer the 
following observations 

That the uninitated may be the better able 
to judge of the extent and consequences of 
those oocasional wars called bee-battles, be 
it known that each community of bees con- 


| sista of one queen, from 500 to 1,500 drones, 
and from 10,000 to 30,000 working bees, The 
drones, 
“Those lary fathers of the industrious 
hive,” 


are allowed to enjoy their life of ease and 
pleasure but for a few months—generally 
from May to July, sometimes from April to 


August. 


In the contests between the drones and 
workers the fighting is all on one side, This 
we pass over for the present, only observing 
that the hive is placed in a better position 
by the contention. 

A battle between the workers of different 
communities isa much more serious affair. 
Bee-fights generally originate in those per- 
sistent attempts to rob, which are to a 
greater or leas degree indulged in at various 
times, but mostly in the autumn. In the 
richer part of the honcy-season, if the wea- 
ther is very hot, the strong odor of pollen 
and honey attracts the bees recently hatch 
ed, so that, instead of following the older 
ones into the fields, they enter the fragrant 
domiciles of their neighbors, and many fall 
a sacrifice to this indulgence of their natu- 
ral instincta) But newly-hatched bees are 
not the only robbers, Bees, though prover- 
bially industrious, will always save them 
selves labor when they can, and help them- 
selves to honey when it can be had. A swarm 
of bees sometimes enters a hive already oc- 
cupied, causing serious strife. Queens never 
take part in these desperate st lea, com- 
monly called bee-battlen, Bees have many 
enemies; bat the inhabitant of the adjoin- 
ing hive is the one most to be dreaded. 
Strong, or at least well-to-do hives, are as a 
rule the , and weak hi enpe- 


When weak hives are o red and rob- 
bed, the marauders seck r prey, and oc- 
casionally the most disastrous consequences 
follow. 

When bees are about to swarm, certain 
scouts select a place suitable for a new 
home, and it often happens that the neigh- 

hives are examined for this purpose. 
This to quarrelling, and to some loss 
of _ but never to a bee-battle. Such loss 
may in some degree be prevented 
near the apiary a hive or two, with stale 
comb in position. 

After a battle the defeated hive is always 
robbed ; indeed, the robbery goes on during 


the os few remaining —_ 
any) are —mostly, perhaps, in 
search for food . 7 

ago, at Newtown, a hamlet 


Some years 
belonging to this parish (Tisbury, Wilts), | 
| two stocks of bees, the property of cotta- 





gers, occu each its own , the high- 
way ~~g At the close of the 
honey season one hive attacked the other 
with such violence, that, after several days’ 
hard ting, the whole population of one 
of the hives was destroyed, and the fruits 
of the summer's industry transferred to the 
stronghold of the invaders. I had not the 
opportunity of ascertaining the orgin of this 
battle, but have not the slightest doubt but 
that it began in the usual way, by a raid in 
search of plunder. 
In my own garden, where I have had from 
thirty to sixty hives, I have frequently pre- 
vented a serious a . —_ ing or 
cl the ~ e hives, Upon one 
ae tbe strife bad assumed such serious 
that I was obliged to remove the 
vaded hive to a distant part of the garden. 
Even this did not suffice, probably on ac- 
count of a few of the invaders being left in 
the hive. I then took the stock about five 
hundred yards from the scene of conflict. 
This succeeded, and in a few days the bees 
went to work as if nothing had happened, 
although during the fray they had lost many 
bees, and some pounds of honey. It is a 
difficult matter to separate the belligerents 
after a fight has fairly commenced, because 
in their exasperation they continue the strife 
long after working-time. 

Within the limits of this parish is a farm 
called Withyslade, the ay! of Lord 
Arundell of Wardour, The dw -house 
is situated about a quarter of a e from 
any other residence. Many years ago the 
occupier of this farm lost a mare when ber 
foal was in a helpless condition. It was 
taken and ‘ brought up by hand,” and thrived 
in & most satisfactory manner. As was 
likely under the circumstances, it became 
quite the pet of the family, and was allowed 
to go in doors with the freedom, if not the 
frequency, of a lap-dog. When it had grown 
quite a nice colt it found its way into the 
garden and upset a stock of bees. The in- 
furiated insects attacked the poor animal 
with such fury that after a short time he 
died in extreme agony. 

Some years afterwards, this same garden 
was the scene of one of the most determined 
and disastrous bee-battles perhaps ever re- 
corded. The farm had passed into other 
hands, a new house had been built, and an 
apiary erected at right-angles with the house, 
and close to it, In the spring (I forget the 
year), four or five communities occupied the 
apiary. My aunt (the bec-mistress), con- 
sidering her bee-house too much exposed to 
the wind, placed all the swarms of the sea- 
son out of doors, in the usual single-pedes- 
tal cottage style. Five or six swarms came 
off during the summer, and were placed 
just outside the apiary, and in a line with 
the front of the farm-house. 

At the usual time for freebooting, a seri- 
ons disturbance emeng the hives took place. 
Very soon the strife had become ss 
and my aunt concluded that some mysteri- 
ous cause of quarrel between the old hives 
and swarms had arisen. From this time to 
the end of the conflict the battle raged so 
furiously that no person dared do more than 
look on from a respectful distance, and, with 
regretful amazement, let the thing take its 
courre. 

My aunt's suspicions as to the combatants 
were not verified. Whilst this fierce war 
was raging, something equally enigmatical 
was taking place in the es of a cot r 
living about a quarter of a mile distant. He 
kept a number of bees, and was not a little 
astonished to find them in the early part of 
the day leaving their homes in the most ex- 
cited manner, as if some half-dozen swarms 
were coming off af the same time. The bees 
were evidently intent upon something that 
engaged all their energies, and that was not 
in the line of common bee-work. This was 
the invading heat, so skillfully marsh 
and that seemed to understand the cause 
the uproar, Off to the seat of war in 
** double quick time” seemed to be the order 
of the day. after day was this terrible 
conflict continued, till every hive of my 
aunt's was destroyed, and every cell rifled 
of its treasure. 

It would be quite useless to attempt a de- 
scription of the seene of desolation that ap- 
peared after this ferce battle ; it can be more 
easily imagined. 

It seems somewhat ungrateful to our in- 
dustrious and useful little friends thus to 
hold them up as pyar but 
Ihope to make some amends by add- 
ing ina mpd yy a few facts relating to 
their “love labor.” J. B. 


—— 





— ————— 





tw “Ah, how doth you like my mon- 
stache, Miss Laura!” lisped a to a} 





merry girl. “Oh, very much. It looks like 
the fur on the of a caterpillar.” 
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other evil connected with this one idea sys- 
tem of . Oe ane oat Bat it fosters, 

» COM option of a credit sys- 
tem’ would condema {t with all right think- 
ing men. For, of all the evils known to our 
before the war, there was none, of a 
financia] nature, that could be compared 
with the credit system. 

But living on credit is but one of the nu- 
merous evils that one idea-ed cropping be- 
- It wears out the land, wears out the 

farmers. 


E 


No land 


any one crops, it matters 
not what the crop may be, or how the 
land is. Nature never designed it should be 
so, and will not permit it. So also the far- 
mer who devotes himself to one low | only, 
who, in a word, becomes one idea-ed, gets 
to be stupefied about everything else. 

The true course, pointed out by nature 
and reason, is, to so mix the crops as to yield 
relief to the land, diversify the labor and 
k the farmer busy thi , besides pro- 
viding him with frequent market days du- 
ring the year—in er words, mixed hus- 
bandry. It is quite admissable, indeed right 
and proper that each farmer should make 
some one thing the leading object, but in no 
case at the expense of other things equally 
as important.—Dizie Farmer. 





Canker Werms. 

About two years ago we published an ac- 
count of the method by which some farmers 
in the eastern part of New Hampshire had 
saved their trees and secured good crops of 
eppl by destroying the canker worms 

r they had commenced feeding upon the 
ie om After applying a beit of tar to the 
trunks, they commenced at the top of the 
tree by jarring the branches with long light 
poles or fishing rods. As the worms spun 
down on their gossamer threads, they were 
brushed off by side strokes with the rods. 
As soon as they reached the ground, the 
started at once and directly for the tru 
and were soon fast in the tar. 

We see by a statement in the Newtor, 
Mass., Journal, that Marshall 8. Rice of that 
town has been entirely successful with this 
process on some forty trees, by going over 
them twice, spending some fifteen minutes 
to each tree. He advises all who have ne- 
glected to prevent the ascent of the grub to 
try this process without fail, as he thinks 
the fruit of his forty trees paid well for 
about two days’ work.— New England Fur- 
mer. 


Heating Nails. 

Every one who has used them knows that 
cut nails are brittle and easily broken (some 
brands more than others), but when heated 
to a red heat and then cooled slowly, become 
soft, and will generally clinch as well as 
wrought nails. Jacob Abbott thus explains 
the matter in a story which he tells in Our 
Schoolday Visitor :—‘t Common nails, bein 
cut out from a plate of iron by means o 
shears working with prodigious force, have 
the substance of the iron so compressed that 
they are somewhat brittle, and the points 
are very apt to break off if we attempt to 
clinch them. But these common nails can 
be softened by heating them red hot in any 
common fire and letting them cool slowly. 
The iron of the nails, which is compressed 
and made hard by the action of the machine 
in which it is manufactured, is swelled out 
again by the heat of the fire and restored 
to its natural condition.” 


RECEIPTS. 








lady readers may not understand the best 
method of having ready-made yeast 
always on hand. We invariably have good 
bread made from the yeast cakes prepared 
as follows :—Put into ieee pints of water a 
handful of hops, and nearly a quart of pared 
potatoes, cut into small pieces. Boil for half 
an hour, and strain while scalding hot, into 
sufficient flour to make a stiff batter. Stir 


rhen light, mix it stiff with Indian meal, 
out thin, and cut into round cakes or 
square pieces, two or two and half inches in 
diameter. Dry these thoroughly, and keep 
nee LT They will re- 





The only man not iled by being 
ee ee Y React Denial af 


tried this receipt for several years, and never 
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2, 12, 3, 2 is e county in Texas 
whole is a motto of one of the United 
JOHN. 








ARTEMAS MARTIN. 
Franklin, Venango Co., Pa. 
(@™ An answer is requested. 





the plane. E. P. 
Allen, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 
(a An answer is requested. 





Conundrums. 

(#7 What is the difference between a 
fiery individual and a slice of bacon? Ans,— 
One is rash, and the other is rasher. 

Where should a blind man go? Ans. 
—To an i(s)land. 

What dress should a lady procure in 
order to kéep her wardrobe clean? Ans.— 
A laundress (a lawn-dress. ) 

ta” Why do men court young ladies in the 
starlight? Ans.—Because they expect to 
get a wife in a twinkling. 





Answers te Last. 

ENIGMA— 

‘* What tragic tears bedim the eye! 

What deaths we suffer ere we die! 

Our broken friendships we deplore, 

And loves of youth that are no more.” 

ENIGMA—“ Old wood to burn, old books 
to read, old wine to drink, and old friends 
to converse with.” 





Answer to A. Martin’s PROBLEM of Jan. 
11th—3.8588804 inches. J. M, Greenwood. 

Answer to A. Martin's PROBLEM of April 
11th—He paid $20 for the cow, $36 for the 
ox, and $54 forthe house. A. Martin, H. R. 
Spink. 

Answer fo D. C. G.’s PROBLEM, same 
date—04.7787264 solidinches, J. 8. Phebus. 
1 foot in diameter of course. H. R. Spink. 

Answer to A. Martin’s PROBLEM of April 
18th—The curve is the *‘ Spiral of Archi- 
medes,”’ and the boy walks 22,9557 ft. while 
crossing the turn-table. A. Martin. A circle, 
the diameter of which is 10 ft. H. R. Spink. 

Answer to B. F. Molter’s PROBLEM, same 
date—5 and 7. B. F. Molter, H. R. Spink, J. 
8. Phebus, N. B. Mullins, 8. 8. Knox, Sol. H. 
Wertheimer and J. ©. Phillips. 

Answer to A. Martin's PROBLEM of April 
25th—C is 420 miles from D. A travelled 3 
miles an hour, and B 4 miles an hour, A. 
Martin and J. M. Greenwood. 

Answer to A. Martin's PROBLEM of May 


2d—1 }}, feet. A. Martin. 





GreEEN PEA Sour.—Take two quarts of 
stock made from bones; when it boils, throw 
in half a teaspoonful of sugar, two ounces of 
butter, half a te ul of salt, and a 
quart of ready-shelled peas. Let all boil 
rapidly for twenty minutes, then shred up 
the hearts of two lettuces, and add a tea- 
spoonful of dried and powdered mint, or & 

spray of green mint. Let the soup 

il for ten minutes longer; take a tea- 
spoonful of flour and a little cold water, mix 
together, strain and add to the soup, if not 
sufficiently thick. The spray of mint must 
be taken out before sending to table. 

Green pea soup sent without vegetables to 
table must be made in the same way, only 
the peas be mashed, and the whole be 
strained before coming to table. 





READY-MADE YEA8T.—Perhaps all our | 


RASPBERRY VINEGAR. —Take four pounds 
of raspberries, pour over them half a pint of 
vinegar, place it in an earthen jar, and 
cover it securely, so that no air can enter, 
| and place it in a sunny window twelve hours; 
take it in at night, and place it eut again in 
the sun the next day for another twelve 
hours, Then place in a flannel bag, till the 
juice has run through without pressure. 

hen for every pound of juice take a pound 
of loaf sugar, and boi! it for a quarter of an 
hour, or till no scum arises; then put it into 
small bottles, and well cork it. 

RASPBERRY JaM.—Weigh the fruit, and 
add three-quarters of the weight of r; 
put the former into a preserving-pan, boll 
and break it; stir y, and let it boil 
very quickly; when the juice has boiled an 
hour, add simmer half an 


t the sugar in first. 
grit CreaM TaRrt.—This is a = 


Cut it open, and put in 
half a pint of cream, the of two or 
three eggs, well beaten, a little sugar. 
Let it stand till cold before it is zent to table. 


ty Every man should paddle his own 
canoe, The great difficulty is to get the 
canoe, Indians don't live next door to 
everybody. 

tw A great aid to the temperance cause 
| —Lemonade. 























